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MISCELLANIES: Prose and Verse, by WILLIAM MAGINN. With a Memoir. Edited by R. W.. Montagu. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
THE JOURNAL of MARY FRAMPTON: from the Year 1799 to the Year 1846. Including various interesting and curious Letters, 


Anecdotes, &e., relating to events which occurred during that period. Edited, with Notes, by her Niece, HARRIET GEORGIANA MUNDY. 1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


‘“‘ As Mary Frampton saw a good deal of society, and corresponded with persons who moved very close to the Throne, her notes are peculiarly interesting, throwing as they do side 
lights on the political events of her time, and affording curious glimpses of social life.” —St. James's Gazette. 


FIFTY YEARS of CONCESSIONS to IRELAND, 1831—1881. By R. Barry O’Brien, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Volume Second, completing the Work. With Frontispiece Portrait of Thomas Drummond. 
*.* The Two Volumes (complete Work) may now be had, price 16s. each. 


‘We may, however, recommend his (Mr. O’Brien’s) very carefully and skilfully written book to politicians of all schools as one especially well worth reading at the present el 
The Athenacum, 
Mr. Barry O’Brien has brought to a conclusion a work which is entitled to hold a high place among authorities on the Irish question, and which no one—be he Radical or Conserva- 
tive, Separatist or supporter of the Union—who desires to understand the later history of Ireland, can afford to leave unread.”—Morning Post. 
“Mr. O’Brien is, indeed, to be thanked for producing a book of so much practical value.”—Globe. 
“The work is unquestionably an important contribution to the historical literature of the time,”—Freeman’s Journal. 


LIFE and TIMES of GENERAL SIR EDWARD CECIL, VISCOUNT WIMBLEDON, Colonel of an English Regiment in the 
Dutch service, 1605-1631, and one of His Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, 1628-1638. By CHARLES DALTON, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., demy svo, price 30s. 


“Mr. Dalton is a diligent and truth-loving investigator ; his account of the Cadiz voyage is by far the best that has been written.”—Academy. 
“ The book is a mine of information which may be explored with profit by the student and with pleasure by the general reader."—Army and Navy Gazette. 


STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE. By the late Richard Grant White, Editor of “The Riverside Shakespeare”; Author of “ England 


Without and Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


The Volume contains :—1. On the Reading of Shakespeare. 2. The Lady Gruach’s Husband. 3. The Case of Hamlet the Younger. 4. The Florentine Arithmetician. 5. A Tale of 
the Forest of Arden. 6. The Bacon-Shakespeare Craze. 7. King Lear. 8. Stage Rosalinds, 9. The Acting of Iago; and several other Chapters. 


THE LAST DAYS of the CONSULATE. From the French of M. Fauriel, Member of the Institute of France, and Secretary to the . 


Academy of Inscriptions. Edited, with Introduction, by M. L. LALANNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Introduction—A Sketch of the Events which preceded and foreshadowed the Destruction of the Republic dating from the 18th Brumaire—Notes on the Principal 
Events of the English Conspiracy prior to the arrest of Moreau—The Duc D'Enghien —Ar rest of Moreau, Pichegru, Georges Cadoudal, &c.—An Historical Picture of the ‘Trial of Georges 
Cadoudal and Moreau. Appendix :—i. Letter from General Moreau to the Minister of W ar (Berthier)—ii. Letter from Napoleon to the Grand Judge concerning the Pardon of Armand 
de Polignac—iii. The subsequent Fate of the Pardoned or Acquitted Prisoners. 

. NEW WORK BY WILL CARLETON, Author of ‘‘ Farm Ballads,” ‘‘ Farm Festivals,” &c. , : 
CITY BALLADS. With numerous beautifully engraved Woodcut Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 12s. 6d. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 


FORTY THOUSAND MILES OVER LAND AND WATER. The Journal of a Tour through the British Empire and America, 


By Mrs. HOWARD VINCENT. With Illustrations, engraved under the direction of Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, 


A LARGER HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, TO THE CLOSE OF PRESIDENT JACKSON’S 
ADMINISTRATION. By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, Author of “ Young Folks’ History of the United States.” Illustrated by Maps, Plans, Portraits, and other 
Engravings. Small 4to, cloth extra, price 14s. 


BERLIN SOCIETY. By Count Paul Vasili, Author of “The World of London.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN BROWN, Liberator of Kansas and Martyr of Virginia. Edited by F. B. Sanborn. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Portraits, 12s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


MR. W. CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW NAUTICAL NOVEL. 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. By W. Clark Russell, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “John Holdsworth, Chief Mate,” 


&e., &c. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 








MISS MONTIZAMBART. By Miss Hoppus, Authoress of “Five-Chimney Farm,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
JOHN HAILE: a Story of Successful Failure. By the Author of “Sleepy Sketches; or, How we Live and How we do not Live.” 


3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


DEDHAM PARK. By John Bradshaw. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


“Dedham Park” will be found a pleasant story, and very much more suggestive of cultur 2 , riter . ajority of moder , saltue wi . 
same side of life.”--ACADEMY. Y) y gg e of culture on the part of the writer than the enormous majority of modern novels dealing with tlie 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


JULES VERNE'S NEW WORK. ; 
THE VANISHED DIAMOND. By Jules Verne, Author of THE KING of the TIGERS. By Louis Rousselet, Author of 


oe id “The Drummer Boy,” &c, With numerous Illustrations, Small post 8vo, plain edges, 

- wenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” &c., &c. With 48 Full-page Illustrations. 5s.; gilt edges, 6s, 

a is Saas aecet roger goon see “9 1 ' 1 ** A brilliant hunting story, abounding with fresh and stirring incidents.”— Daily Chronicle. 

ts e Vanished Diamond’ will be sure to please hoy readers, as Jules Verne never . . 

—, => and it adds considerably to the interest of the hook that it is so well THE VOYAGE of the AURORA. By H. Collingwood, Author of 
rated.” — Whitehall Review. “ Under the Meteor Flag.” Crown 8vo. Tilustrated, plain edges, 5s., gilt edges, Gs, 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND DELIGHTFUL BOOK BY HARRISON WEIR. ** For cool daring and sustained heroism under most diflicult and dangerous circumstances, 


ANIM STORIES OLD AND few sea tales will surpass Mr. H. Collingwood’s “ Voyage of the Aurora.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
AL ; NEW. Told in Pictures and : 
Prose. By HARRISON WEIR. 4to, fancy boards, 56 Coloured aud Plain pages of | 24& KEY-HOLE COUNTRY. A Story about Things you would 
Illustrations, price 5s. certainly see if you went through the Key-hole. By GERTRUDE JERDON, 
This book, with its beautiful coloured drawings from a master hand, will give delight Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 
to thousands of English boys and girls.”"—Western Daily Mercury. A *** Keyhole Country’ is original and entertaining.”—Morainy Post, 








Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Crown Buttores, 188, Furer Srreer, EC. 
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JACKSON’S CATALOGUE 







(No. 26), containing an Int: re and be lusble Collection of 
BOUKS relating to the Drama, Theatric it rtis DE, Shakespesreana 
&e. Si pp. Gratis and post-tree.—224, Great Dortl wnd-street, London WW " 


—Bovoks and Prints Bought and Sold, 


YEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 


LADIES), 8 and 9, YOKK PLACE, BAKER STREE r, W. 





(for 


The HALF-TERM will begin on THUR*DAY, November 19TH, 1835, 
_B. SMADWELL, Hon. See, 





HOLLAND PAK ROAD, 


St UDIO, large North straight light, with 

Two Rk oome and conveniences, TO BE LE r from Ft next. 
Kent £110, exclusive of all taxes.— Apply ytoA.C LANGDALE , 186, Bromp- 
ton-road, 5.W. 


— + y~Ar rr 
OVERNMENT GRANT of £1,000 for 
: the PROMOTION of SCIENTIFIC RESEARCIL—A MI G 
the GOVERNMENT GRANT COMMITTEE will be held in caee ped 
DECEMBER, Applications to be considered at the Meeting must be for- 
warded to the Secretaries, Royal S ciety, Burlington House, Lone don, W., 
marked ** Government Grant,’ before the 28TH of NOVEMBER, - Forms of 
Application may be obtained from the ASSISEANT SEC RETARY. 


r[UNBRIDGE WELLS. — WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop's oun Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 

. F. J. FORD, Esq., M./ laie Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, "First-class genernl Education ; special pre- 
paration fu2 Matriculation, Scholars: ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health ith and comfort of pupils, Fees, 20 ) guineas 
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COMPOSITION : 


Being a Collection of a Hundred Passages set for Trans- 
lation into French at recent Examinations, To which 
are added a number of Idiomatic Phrases, such as are 
given in the Preliminary Army Examinv ations. «A ver- 
sicn of these passages is published ina separate volume, 
price 1s. 6d.; or may be had bound up with the English 
portion, price 2s. 6d. 


London: EDWARD ST: 


NFORD, 53, Charing-cross, S.W. 
Recently published, Fifth Edition, post vo, boards, 
price 2s. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 
from the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, 
and GERMAN. 


Containing many of the Pas-ages set in previous 
Examinations, together with others of a similar charac- 
ter. The Parts can also be had separately, as follows :— 

Part I. LATIN and GREEK. Price 1s. éd. 

Part II. FRENCH and GERMAN. Price 1s. éd. 

Or, NeW and ENLARGED EDITIONS of 
Part I. LATIN only. Price 1s, éd. 
Part II, FRENCH only. Price 1s. 6d, 


London: Epwarp StaNForp, 55, Charing-cross, S.W. 


“Put upa Picture in your room,”-—-LEIGn Hunt, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY 


744, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
(Twenty doors West of Mudic’s Library.) 





SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS, 
From the most celebrated Galleries of Europe, 


REPROVUCTIONS of MODERN PAINTINGS, 
From the Luxembourg, the Salon, Koy “al Academy, &e, 


NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
Now Publishing. 
Grand Autotypes of the Paintings in 
the Collection. 


TROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION, 





FACSIMILES of TURNER'S “LIBER with Comnien- 
taries by the Rey, STOPFORD BROOKE, ¥ 
Copies of REYNOLDS, GAINSBOROUGH, 
from the URINT-KOOM, BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, ** Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with 
Press Notices, tree per post, 


Fine-Art C setter west enue price eigen free per post, 


STUDIORUM,” 
WA. 


LAWRENCE, and RARE Works 





THE AUTOTY PE ¢ COMPANY, 


LONDON. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Son, Edinburgh and London, 





The very Choice Collection of Rare Books and Manuscripts 
firmed by Mr. Ellis, cf 29, New Bond-street, retiring on 
account of ill health from business.—Twelve Days’ Sale. 


M ESsrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & 


HODGE will SELL by AUCTION, without reserve, at their HOUSE 
No. 13, WELLINGTON STREET, SIRAND, W.C., on MONDAY, NOVEMBER 
16, aud Eleven Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable and cx- 
tensive COLLECTION of BOOKS formed by Mr. ELLIS, of 29, New Bund- 


street, comprising excessively Rare Books, Nluminated and other Manu- 





scripts, chofee Books of Prints, Autograph Letters, &c., and various Works 
relating io America, 

May be viewed two days pricr. Catelogues may be had, price 5s. cach; 
if by post, 53. 6d. 


MUDIE Ss SELECT LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 


2, Kina STREET, CHEAPSIDE, and 
281, REGENT STREET, W. 





NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ¢1 1s. PER ANNUM. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Popular Books, strongly bound in Sets or Separately. 
See Special List of Sets of Works by Popular Authors. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT BOOKS 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
See Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue. 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See Catalogue of Books in nga Bindings. 


All Lists and £ PuaRIP aA postage free. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 





LONDON, 
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STANFORD'S ELECTION PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST PUBLISHED.—In 8vo, half persian morocco, price 28s. (parcels postage, 6d.). 


STANEORD’S 
PARLIAMENTARY 


COUNTY ATLAS AND HANDBOOK 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
EIGHTY-N/INE_ MAPS, 


With Letterpress, containing Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population 
Tables, and other particulars relating to County Statistics, Local Administration, 
and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 


THE MAPS INCLUDE TWENTY-THREE 


PHYSICAL AND STATISTICAL MAPS. 


Maps of the Isle of Man, Jersey, Guernsey, and the smaller Channel Islands, in addition to Maps 
on a uniform scale of all the Counties of England and Wales, Plans of Towns 
returning more than two Members, coloured to show the 


NEW PARLIAMENTARY DIVISIONS. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

The TIMES, Octcber 16th, 1885.— The new electoral divisions set up by the Redistribution of Seats Act, 
1885, have for all Parliamentary purposes superseded the ancient and well known county. It is therefore im- 
portant that the area and contents of these new divisions should become generally known, and tor this purpose 
the ‘ Parliamentary County Atlas and Handbook of England and Wales,’ just published by Mr. Stanford, will 
be found of real service. It is extremely handy in form (a flexible octavo), and the numerous maps are so set in 
as to be easy of consultation. The contents are very varied...... .We have maps of ‘all the Counties of England 
and Wales on a uniform scale, with the boundaries and names of the new divisions marked and written in red, 
and further distinguished by various tints of colour, ‘There are, besides, plans ot towns returning more than 
two members ccloured to show the Parliamentary divisions .. Accompanying all these maps is a carefully com- 
piled handbook of useful statistical and other intormation.......Its utility to all who have any interest in public 
ailairs is evident. The whole get-up of the volume, binding, letterpress, and maps is worthy of all praise. 

The DAILY NEWS, Octover 23rd, 1885.—* This important volume, issued opportunely in view of the approach- 
ing general election, is probably destined to be known to Parliamentary agents and other busy ersons under the 
brief and ready name of ‘Stanford,’ while to others it will, no doubt, be distinguished as * he Parliamentary 
Atlas.’......Perhaps if we_say that it offers by the combined labours of the printer, the map draughtsman, and 
the colourist a survey of England and Wales irom every point of view whence the geographer, the potitician, the 
ecclesiastical dignitary, the statistician, the lawyer, the fiscal administrator, the urban and county authority, 
and the parochial ofiicer have occasion to regard their country, we should come even nearer to an indication of 
its scope and purpose. Its maps number altogether eizhty-nine, ef which many occupy a double page or fill out 
a folding leat....... Condensation, however, has been so we:l applied to the task of presenting digests of numberless 
Parliamentary returns, and other recent authorities. that the ‘ Parliamentary Atlas’ is brought within the com- 
pass of a substantial octavo, strongly and handsomely bound.” 








The STANDARD, October 21st, 1885.— For completeness and compactness leaves nothing to be desired. A 
glance at its contents shows that it is far more than a mere county atlas.” 

Tie PALL MALL GAZETTE, October 20th, 18°5.—* In Stanford's * Parli:mentary County Atlas of England 
and Wales’ we have nct a mere collection of maps, but attached to each county (here we are happy to say the 
counties are laid down on a uniform seale of three miles to a centimetre) are several pages of statistics bearing 
upon the acreage, population, and all the legal and ad:inistrative subdivisions of the county....... We cordially 
commend this publication as one of the not least useful concomitants and consequences of the Reform Act of 1885,’ 

The ILLUSTRATED LOVDON NEWS, O-tober 21th, 1885.—" ..,... Fall of matter which Parliamentary eandi- 
dates are likely to find indispensable. Indeed, this beautiful atlas, produced in the form of an octavo volume, 
will not only admirably serve a temporary purpose, but promises to be of enduring value. The cighty-nine 
coloured maps it contains not only include maps of all the counties of England and Wales, but such physical and 
statistical maps as will rejvice the hearts of stwlents.......Moreover, the volume is a handbook, as well as an 
Atlas, and is full of the most valuable statistics with regard to registration divisi ms.” 


STANFORD'’s LARGE PARLIAMENTARY MAP OF 
THE BRITISH ISLES, 
Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties and the Boroughs, according to the 
Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. 
With inset Plans of all Towns having more than Two Representatives. 


Scale, 113 miles to an inch; size, 60 by ES inches. Prices—I’our Sheets, Coloured, 183.; per post, on roller, 18s. 9d, ; 
mounted, in case, 25s,; per post, 253. 6d.; on rollers and varnished, 25s, 


STANFORD'S SMALLER PARLIAMENTARY MAP 
OF THE BRITISH ISLES, 


. _ On the scale of 25 miles to an inch, 
Showing the Counties, the Divisions of Counties, and the Boroughs, with the Number 
of Members returned by each. 


Prices—One Sheet, Coloured, 4s.; per post, packed on roller, 4s, 6d.; mounted, to fold in 
case, 78.; post-free, 7s. ud. 








Size, 22 by 28 inches. 


STANFORD'S MAP OF THE NEW LONDON 


BOROUGHS, 
According to the Redistribution of Seats Act, 1885. Defining, in Colours, the Boundaries 
and Sub-Divisions of the New Boroughs, the Number of Members allotted 


to each, and the Population. 
One Sheet, Coloured; size, 49 by 27 inches; scale, 2 inches to a mile. Prices—Shect, Coloured. 


; ‘ 533.3; post-free 
packed on roller, 3s. 6U.; to fold in case, és.; post-free, 6. 3d.; on rojlers ’ 


and varnished, 12s, 
In a few days, New Edition, 1885, demy 16mo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY POLL BOOK 


Of ail Elections from the Passing of the Reform Act of 1832 to August, 1885, with an 
Alphabetical List of Members and Candidates within that period, and other Information. 
Onizinally Compiled by the late I’. H. McCALMONT, B.C.L., M.A. 


Third Edition, carefully Revised 
and Enlarged by W. H. ROWE, 





Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Curantne Cross, S8.W.; anv Ati Booxseni Ens. 





In post 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
ANCIENT ROME 
IN 1885. 


By J. HENRY MIDDLETON. 


Illustrated with Three Coloured Plates and Fifty-seven 
Wood Engravings, 





In post 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 

A POPULAR 
HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
During tho Nineteenth Century. 

By A. M. CLERKE. 





NEW MONTH!.Y ISSUE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 
(COPYRIGHT EDITION) 
In Two-Shilling Volumes, cloth, 


Or half-leather, marbled edges, 3s. 


Vou. I. (Now ready, 





In demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 
HISTORY of f{SRAMEL, 
By JULIUS WELLHAUSEN, Ph.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages, University of Marburg. 
Translated under the Author's supervision. 
With Prerace 
By Prof {ROBERTSON§ZSMITH, LL.D. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


MUSICALZ HISTORY, 


Briefiy Narrated and Technically Discussed. 
WITILA 
ROLL of the NAMES of MUSICIANS, 
AND THE 
TIMES and PLACES of their BIRTHS and DEATHS. 
By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus.Doc., 


Professor of Music, University of: Cambridge, 





In crown 8vo, price 15s. 
O'SHEA’S 
GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 


INCLUDING THE 
BALEARIC ISLANDSjanp TANGIERS., 
Seventh and Revised Edition. 


By JOUN LOMAS, 


Author of “Sketches in Spain from Nature, Art, 
and Life.” 


With Map, Plans of Towns, and Railway Charts. 





FARRAR’S SCHOOL TALES. 
ERIC; or, Little by Little: a Tale of Roslyn 


School. Twenty-first Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 5s, 


JULIAN HOME: a Tale of College Life. 


Twelfth Edition. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
ST. WINIFRED’S; or, the World of School. 
Fifteenth Edition, Icap. 8vo, price 6s. 6d, 
The Set complete, in Box, price 16s. 6d. 
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WARD & DOWNEY'’S 
NEW LIST. 


MR. FARJEON'S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


This day, beautifully bound and Illustrated, 


CHRISTMAS ANGEL. 


A New and Original Christmas Story. 
By B. L. FARJEON, Author of “ Blade o’ Grass,” &c. 


With Twenty-three Original Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. 








The NEW CHRISTMAS ANNUAL by the AUTHOR 
of “THE DARK HOUSE.” 


EVE AT THE WHEEL; 


A Story of Three Hundred Virgins. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of 
“Ship Ahoy!” &c. 
Pictorial wrapper, 1s. ; handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, 2s. 


“A very curious and original story.” 
= Newcastle Weerly Leader. 


NEW STORY for BOYS, by the AUTHOR of 
“THE HOVELLERS of DEAL.” 
In handsomely designed cover, coloured edges, 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW RIVER: a Romance of 


the Days of Hugh Myddelton. 











BRIC-A-BRAC STORIES: Folk 
and Fai Tales for Young People. By Mrs. 
BURTON HARRISON, Author of “The Old- 
Fashioned Fairy Book.” With Twenty-four Original 
Tilustrations by Walter Crane. In specially designed 
cover, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


JAPANESE LIFE, LOVE, and 
LEGEND. From the French of MAURICE 
DUBARD, by WILLIAM CONN. Cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. 

ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London 
under CharlesII. By J. FITZGERALD MOLLOY, 
Author of “Court Life Below Stairs; or, London 
under the Georges.” 2 vols., with an Original 
Etching of Charles II., by J. Grego, and Eleven 
other Portraits, 25s. 


THE UNPOPULAR KING: the Life 
and Times of Richard Ill. By_ ALFRED 
O’LEGGE, F.C.H.S8. 2 vols., with an Etched Por- 
trait of Richard IIL., and other Portraits and Illus- 
trations, 30s. 








THE NEW NOVELS. | 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


Lord VANECOURT’S DAUGHTER. 


By MABEL COLLINS, Author of ** The Prettiest 
Woman in Warsaw,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


MIND, BODY, and ESTATE. By 


F. E. M. NOTLEY, Author of*‘ Olive Varcoe,” &c, 


WHERE TEMPESTS BLOW. By 


M. W. PAXTON, Author of “Miss Elvester’s 
Girls,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN SIGHT of LAND. By Lady 
2 ~« HARDY, Author of “‘ Beryl Fortescue,” 
«&e. 3 vols. 


THE SACRED NUGGET. By B. 


L. FARJEON. 3 vols. 


LESS than KIN, By J. E. Panton, 
A PRINCE of DARKNESS. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The 
House on the Marsh,” &c. 3 vols. 





NEW EDITIONS of TWO POPULAR BOOKS, 
STEPNIAK’S “RUSSIA under the TZARS.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. [Next week. 


F.C, PHILIPS’ NOVEL, ‘‘AS IN a LOOKING 
GL ASS.” 











Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Loxnpon: WARD & DOWNEY, 


12, York Srurer, Covenr Garver. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


THE REV. A. G. L’ESTRANGE'S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. 


THE PALACE andthe HOSPITAL; 
Or, CHRONICLES OF GREENWICH. 
By the Kev, A. G, L'ESTKANGE, 
Author of “The Village of Palaces,” &c. 


** Under the title of ‘The Palace and the Hospital’ Mr, L’Estrange has 
provided for thote who have a taste for topography, or rather for the 
historical and biographical annals of a locality famous in history, two 
volumes which are rich in romantic interest ; the pages abound in curious 
and interesting glimpses of old manners.”—Daily News. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. FLORENCE CADDY. 
Now ready, 1 vol., with Map of Route, 15s. 


FOOTSTEPS of JEANNE D’ARC: 
by un FLORENCE CADDY, 





MR. FRANCIS LEYLAND’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


THE BRONTE FAMILY, 


With special reference to Patrick Branwell Bronté. 
By FRANCIS A, LEYLAND, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THRO’ LOVE and WAR. By Violet 


FANE, Author of “Sophy; or, the Adventures of » Savage.” &c. 


FAIR KATHERINE. By Darley 


DALE. 3 vols. 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD: a 


Story of this Generation, By A.J, DUFFIELD, Author of;‘* Needless 
Misery,” &c. 3 vols, 


A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esme 


STUART, 3 vols, 





“The interest in‘A Fairo Damzell’ is steadily maintained, and the 
progress of the plot gives rise to some strong situations in the thirl 
volume.”— Athenaeum. 

“*A Faire Damzell’ is really a pleasant novel, which can be read for 
enjoyment alone, without any pressure of the goad of duty.”"— Academy. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frederick 


H. MOORE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
“Mr, Moore has painted in ‘Dorothy Drake’ an admirable picture of 
the lif: and society of a little provincial town.”—G/obe, 
“There is much faithful description and quiet humour in Mr, Moore's 
novel, A good and well-coustructed plot is successfully worked out in 
these two well-written volumes.” —Post. 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. 


PERCY GREG, Author of “Ivy : Cousin and Bride,” &c, 3 vols, 


SIR ROBERT SHIRLEY, Bart. 


By JOHN BERWICK HARWOOD, Author of ‘‘ Lady Fla’ra,” &c. 
3 vols. ieee (Just ready. 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS, 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, 


DONOVAN: Modern English- 


MAN. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** We Two,” &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ** Donovan,” &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of “* Donovan,” ** We Two,” &c, (Next week, 


Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE, 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
HANNAH, 
THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES from LIFE. 
YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
OF “SAM SLICK.” 


THE OLD JUDGE; or, Life 


in a Colony. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 
ABOUT WOMEN, 

A LIFE for a LIFE, 

NOTHING NEW. 

MISTRESS and MAID. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 
BY THE AUTHOR 

NATURE and HUMAN 
NATURE, 

WISE SAWS and MODERN TRAITS of 
INSTANCES, HUMOUR, 

THE AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER, | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME, LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE, 
AGNES, PHBE, JUNIOR, 
If WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS, 


AMERICAN 





Hurst & BLAckeErr, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 48. 


A GUIDE to the TEXTUAL CRIT!. 


CISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. By EDWARD 
MILLER, M.A., Rector of Bucknell, Oxon. 








Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE LITURGIES and OFFICES of 


the CHURCH, for the Use of English Readers, in 
Illustration of the Growth and Devotional Value of 
the Book of Common Preyer, with a Catalogue of 
the Remains of the Library of Archbishop Cran- 
mer. By EDWARD BURBIDGE, M.A., Rector of 
Backwell, Somerset. 





Royal 8vo, 16s. 
NEW EDITION, with more than 600 Illustrations. 


ENGRAVED GEMS. By the Rev. 


C. W. KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM the 
RESULT of DISSIPATION of ENERGY. By 
G. D. LIVEING, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of st. John’s 
College, and Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

(Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL & Co.) 





Demy 8vo, 4s. 


THE SCIENCE of MONEY. By 


ALEXANDER DELMAR, formerly Director of 

the Bureau of Statistics of the United States, Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Monetary Commission of 1876, &c. 

«*The Science of Money’ should be carefully read by 

those who desire to form clear ideas upon a subject 

which is of especial interest at the present time.’— 
Financial Neus. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THESPIRIT of GOETHE'S FAUST. 


By _W. CHATTERTON COUPLAND. Translator 
of Hartmann’s ** Philosophie des Unbewussten.” 

“The English student of Faust who falls in with Mr. 
Coupland will scarcely need to seek further, so long 
as he is content with what ample knowledge and sound 
judgment can give him.”’—Saturday Review. 

“It is with great pleasure that we can most cordially 
recommend Mr. Coupland’s lectures. They are written 
with clearness and vivacity ; and their worth is not in 
the least impaired because the author chooses to adhere 
to what is. in our opinion, the untenable doctrine of 
Hermann Grimm.’’—St, James’s Gazette. 


NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
LOVE, too, is VANITY. By Emma 


BREWER. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VICTOR HUGO’s POEMS, chiefly 


LYRICAL. Translated by Various Writers, now 
first Collected by H. L. WILLIAMS. 

This volume contains contributions from the pevs of 
F 8S. Mahony, G. W. M. Reynolds, Andrew Lang, 
Edwin Arnold, Mrs. Newton Crosland, Miss Fanny 
Kemble, Bishop Alexander, Prof. Dowden, &c. 








Small post 8vo, 6s. 


HENFREY’S GUIDE to ENGLISH 


COINS. Revised Edition, by C. F. KEARY, M.A., 
F.8.A., with an Historical Introduction, 





Small post 8vo, 2 vols., 5s. each. 


FAIRHOLT’S COSTUME in ENG- 


LAND. Third Edition, Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. DILLON, F.S8.A. With more than 
700 Engravings. Vol. I. HISTORY. Vol. I. 
GLOSSARY. 





Small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. Vol. IV., 


containing Biographies, Criticisms, and Essays. 





Lonnon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 


4, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S PUBLICATIONS. |TRUPNER,# oo 





Just published, feap. 4to, 832 pp., cloth, red edges, 103. 6d. ; or half morocco, 15s. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN. 


GUAGE: Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. Based on the New Edition of 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. By CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D. 


“This ‘Concise Dictionary’ stands first—ani by a long interval-among all the one-volume English 
dictionaries hitherto nublished.”—Academy. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM in 


GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. With a Full Account of the Three Great Measures of 
1832, 1867, and 1884. By JAMES MURDOCH, Member of the Faculty of Procurators, 
Glasgow; Author of ‘‘ Manual of the Law of Insolvency and Bankruptcy,”’ {c. 


Just published, with above 200 Engravings, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, in Plain 
and Simple Language, for Schools and General Readers. By J. D. EVERETT, D.O.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast; Editor of the English Edition 
of ‘' Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,’ &c., &c. 


Eighth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: an 


Elementary Treatise. Translated and Extended by J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 783 Wood Engravings 
and Three Coloured Plates. 


Aiso in Separate Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 
Part I.—MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and| Part III.—ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 


PNEUMATICS. Part IV.—SOUND and LIGHT. 
Part II.—HEAT. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, red edges, 6s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of the WORLD’S HISTORY, Ancient, 


Medizeval, and Modern, with special reference to the History of Civilisation and the Progress of 
Mankind. By EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge ; 
Author of ‘‘ A History of the British Empire,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations and Eight 
Coloured Maps. 


Eighth Edition (Twenty-sixth Thousand), medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the 


Infinitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels Revealed and Explained by 
Natural Science. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. With 273 Engravings on Wood, of which fifty- 
six are Full-page size. 

“We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously illustrated.”— Times. 


NEW BOOKS FOR JUVENILE READERS. 








TWO THOUSAND YEARS AGO;|THE DRAGON and the RAVEN: 
or, the Adventures of a Roman Boy. By Professor or, the Days of King Alfred. By G. A. HENTY. 
A.J. CHURCH. With Twelve Full-page Illustra- With Fight Full-page Illustrations by C.J. Stani- 
tions by Adrian Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, land, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 
olivine edges, 6s. e 

' - 

THE LION of the NORTH: a Tale PATIENST tusvirin ria. win gue 
By G.A.HENTY. With Twelve Full- sone Full-page Tilustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
trations by John pm im Beings ‘Gooen ‘lo, cloth | 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


Final ananiggag i |THE CONGO ROVERS: a Story of 
THROUGH the FRAY: a Story of | the Slave Squadron, By HARRY COLLING- 


a * WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The Pirate Island,” &c. With 
the Luddite Riots. By G. A. HENTY. With | Fight Full-page Illustrations by J. Schinberg. 
Crown 8vo0, cloth elegant, 5s. 


Twelve Full-page Illustrations by H. M. Paget. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 63. 


BROWNSMITH’S BOY. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. With Twelve Full-page 


Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth | 


elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS A New 


Fidition. Beautifully priuted, and Illustrated by 
more than 100 Pictures from designs by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 
28. 


FOR NAME and FAME; or, 
Through Afghan Passes. By G. A. HENTY. With 
Kight Full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 


Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, 49 anv 50, Orn Barzry. 


SILVER MILL: a Tale of the Don 
Valley. By Mrs. R. H. READ, Author of “ Dora,” 
&e. With Six Full-page Pictures by John Schin- 
berg. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE SEARCH for the TALISMAN: 


a Story of Labrador. By HENRY FRITH, 
Author of “Jack o’ Lanthorn,” &c. Illustrated by 
Six Full-page Pictures by John Schinberg. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


GYTHA’S MESSAGE: a Tale of 


faxon England. By EMMA LESLIE, Author of 
** Glaucia the Greek Slave,’”’'&c. With Four Fall- 
page Pictures by C. J. Staniland, R.I. Crown svo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 


2 vols , demy 8vo, cloth, 365, 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES of the 
STRUCTURE of LANGUAGE. 


Founded on Grammatical Studies of the principal 
arieties of Human Speech. 


By James Byrne, M.A., 


Dean of Clonfert ; ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 





Demy 8vo, with Maps, Diagrams, &e., cloth, 42s, 


THE HISTORY of 
CHOLERA in INDIA, 
From 1862 to 1881. 
Being a Descriptive and Statistical Account of the 
Disease ; together with Original Observations 
on the Causes and Nature of Cholera. 
By Deputy Surgeon-General H. W. Bellew, 


Sinitary Commissioner, Punjab, 





Imperial 8vo, half-roan, gilt edges, £3 3s, 


FLOWERING PLANTS and 


FERNS of the RIVIERA 
AND NEIGHBOURING MOUNTAINS. 


Drawn and Described B Cc Bi 

y C. Bickneil. 
With 82 Full-page Coloured Plates, containing Ilustrations of 250 
Specimews, 


ia 6s 
MILTON and VONDEL: 


A Curiosity of Literature. 


By George Edmundson, M.A. 


Late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford ; Vicar of Northolt, 
Middlesex. 


ENGLISH anaes EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s 
WHERE the BATTLE was FOUGHT: 
A Novel. 


By Charles Egbert Craddock, 


Author of ‘In the Tennessee Mountains.” 





Vol, IIT, completing the Work, post 8vo, pp. xli.—292, cloth, 9s. 


An ACCOUNT of the 
POLYNESIAN RACE: 


Its Origin and Migration. 
And the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha! Vol. IL. Comparative Vocabulary of the Polynesian 
avd Indo-European Languages, 
By Abraham Fornander, 


Cirenit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.1., K.C., of the Royal Order of 


Kalakaua. Professor W. D. Alexander, 


With a Preface by 
Of Punahou College, Honolulu, 





THE ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, 
3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d, 


THE GUIDE of the PERPLEXED 
of MAIMONIDES. 


Translated from the Original Text, and Annotated, 


By M. Friedlander, Ph.D. 


MR. C. J. STONE’S WORKS, 


Crown 8vo, pp. viii—344, cloth, 7s, 6d. 


CHRISTIANITY before CHRIST; or, 
PROTOTYPES of our FAITG and Culture. 


By Charles J. Stone. F.RS.L, F.R.Hist-S. 


This book traces the «laboration in arts and arms of the civilisation of 
ancient Hindustan, and places the religions of Buddhism, Brahminism, 
&e., in juxtaposition with Christianity. The monastic system of 
Buddhism is displayed ; quotations are given from the ancient Hinda 
Dramas, Poems, Religious Writings, &c., It shows that prototypes to 
our Christian docirines and practices have long existed amongst our 
Indo-Aryan cousins and otber peoples. 





Aiso, by the SAME AUTHOR, 
Demy 8vo, pp. xx—120, cloth, 7s. 64. 


CRADLELAND of ARTS 
and CREEDS. 


“Mr, Stone has managed to make # very interesting and instructive 
book." —@.obe. 

** It will attract sufficient attention to mcrit a consideration at the hands 
of men of theology und science." — Morning Post. 





Loxpon : TRUBNER & CO., Lupoars Hu. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


NEW WORKS 


Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





ANEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of ED- 
MUND YATES. To which is added an account of 
his recent experiences in Holloway Gaol. In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with Portrait. 6s. ’ : 

** An additional chapter, entitled, ‘‘ My Residence in 

Northern Latitudes,” imparts a new interest to a work 

already sufficiently attractive. Mr. Yates gives a plain, 

unvarnished account of what he naturally terms ‘ the 
strangest of all my experiences.’.. ...The record of Mr. 

Yates’s sojourn in Holloway will not only rivet the 

reader’s attention, but will also elicit his warmest sym- 

pathy.”’—Morning Post. 


LANDSCAPES BY THE AUTHOR. 


A DRIVE THROUGH ENGLAND; 
or, a Thousand Miles of Road Travel. By JAMES 
JOHN HISSEY, Author of “An Old-Fashioned 
Journey.” In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Twenty Full- 
Page Illustrations finely engraved by George Pear- 
son, 15s. 

ILLUSTRATED BY STURGESS, 


THE COACHING AGE. By Stan- 


LEY HARRIS, Author of ‘Old Coaching Days,” 
&e. In1vol., demy 8vo, with Sixteen Spirited Full- 
Page Illustrations on Stone by John Sturgess. 18s. 


A RESIDENCE IN THE MALAY NATIVE 
STATES. 


STATES. 
THE CHERSONESE with the 
GILDING OFF. By EMILY INNES. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Frontispieces. 21s. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MITRE COURT. By Mrs 


RIDDLE, Author of ‘‘George Geith,”’ “ Susan 
Drummond,” ** Berna Boyle,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 
8vo. (Just ready. 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOD AND THE MAN.” 


THE MASTER OF 
THE MINE. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN, Author of “The 
Shadow of the Sword,” “A Child of Nature,’ &c. 
In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 

"Mr. Buchanan tells a story full of human interest in 
the forcible manner that is so peculiarly bis own. 
Without having soughtto work out any especial theory 
or half hidden meaning, he has produced a book which 
is calculated to add much to his popularity asa romance 
writer. His characters are few, as becomes a novelist 
who has any real knowledge of his cratt, and each of 
them is in itself a finished study.”—Morning Post. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MRS, RAVEN’S 
TEMPTATION.” 


THE MYSTERY OF 
ALLAN GRALE. 


By Mrs. MAYO. In8 vols., crown 8vo, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A NILE NOVEL.” 


ANDROMEDA. ByGeorge 


FLEMING, Author of “Mirage,” &c, In2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

** Andromeda” has the ripe results of all of George 
Fleming’s best qualities as a writer. . .. . It is 
varied in motive, fresh and original in conception, 
strong and finely finished in style.” _ 

Boston Literary World. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL” AND 
A GIRT ON Gi YEOMAN.” B 
I GIRL. By 
Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “Leah, a 
Woman of Fashion,” &c. 3 vols. 

“One of the best and brightest novels with which 
the world bas been favoured for a very long time is ‘A 
Girton Girl, from the pen of Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
. « . . Allher characters talk brightly and epigram- 
matically, and tell their own stories in their lively con- 
versation,.”—The Lady. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO | 
BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
By MISS CAREY: ele 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

By the late CHARLES READE: 

A PERILOUS SECRET. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


Ricnarp Brntiry & Son, New Burlin, 





n-street, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





“The best written and best illustrated of 
the Art periodicals.” — Graphic. 


Commencement of the New Volume of 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


With the NOVEMBER Part. 
Price Is. 


The Standard says: ‘‘ Its exquisite beauty 
should carry THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
into every home where Art is appreciated.” 





The Volume of THE MAGAZINE OF 
ART for 1885 contains about 500 Beautiful 
Illustrations, ad an Etching ly R. W, 
MACBETH, A.R.A., entitled “Here It Is.’ 
Price 16s. 





NEW VOLUMES 


PUBLISHED, BY 


CASSELL & COMPANY. 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. By 
ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R3S., 
F.R.A.8., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. With 16 
separate plates, produced in Chromo-Lithography, 
and 90 Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, 544 pp., cloth, 
31s. 6d. [Now ready. 





PRINCE BISMARCK: an Historical Bio- 


graphy. By CHARLES LOWE, M.A. Two Vol- 
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LITERATURE. 
At the Sign of the Lyre. By Austin Dobson. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Onty a churl, or one indifferent to what is 
delicate in literature, could find words of 
censure for this collection of graceful lyrics, 
so exquisitely finished with accomplished art, 
so characteristic of their author’s genius in 
the subtle blending of gentle pathos and light 
humour, so just in criticism both of manners 
and of letters, so marked by solid English 
sense amid the refinements of highly studied 
versification and the quaintnesses of scholarly 
archaisms. We hail this volume, together 
with its elder brother, Old-World Idylls, as 
one of the most perfect products of that latest 
Anglo-Gallic culture, to which English litera- 
ture is also indebted for Mr. Lang’s Ballades 
and Rhymes a la Mode, as well as for some of 
Mr. Edmund Gosse’s most artistic work. 

Mr. Dobson is so well known as a poet 
wherever English is spoken that it would be 
superfluous to dwell at length upon the salient 
features of his style. Like Caldicott and 
Edwin Abbey, he has lived by imagination 
into the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
Of the manners and mental atmosphere of 
that period he reproduces in his verse all that 
is fanciful, urbane, capricious, omitting its 
grossness and passing with a genial toleration 
over its darker aspects. The London of 
Vauxhall and Grub Street, of the Mall] and 
the Ridotto, has become familiar to him not 
so much in its prosaic reality as in a vision 
of delightful fairyland. This volume adds 
a dozen highly finished masterpieces, cabinet 
pictures of perfect tone and execution, to the 
gallery of Georgian studies in which our 
artist excells. The most enjoyable of these, 
to my mind, are ‘‘The Old Sedan Chair,” 
“Molly Trefusis,” ‘‘The Book-Plate’s Peti- 
tion,” “A Familiar Epistle,” ‘The Dilet- 
tant,” ‘‘The Squire at Vauxhall,” and ‘‘A 
New Song of Spring Gardens.” If I mis- 
take not, these are already so well known to 
American and English readers that any 
detailed analysis of their old-world graces 
would be an impertinence; yet I cannot 
refrain from calling attention to the consum- 
mate skill with which an empty-pated connois- 
seur of the last century is sketched in ‘‘ The 
Dilettant.” 

* Just then popped in a passing Beau, 
Half Pertness, half Puerilio ; 
One of those Mushroom Growth« that spring 
From Grand Tours and from Tailoring ; 
And dealing much in terms of Art 
Picked up at Sale and Auction Mart.” 
The fellow has at his fingers’ ends all the 
cant phrases of a by-gone age of aesthetic 
affectation, which, though obsolete now, could 


tudes from the slang of South Kensington 
coteries : 
* That ‘ Air of Head’ is just divine ; 
That contour Guido, every line ; 


That forearm, too, has quite the Gusto 
Of the third Manner of Robusto. ... 


” 


He glibly hazards more technical criticisms: 


‘The middle Distance, too, is placed 
Quite in the best Italian Taste ; 
And nothing could be more effective 
Than the Ordonnance and Perspective.” 


In short, he is a living epitome of what Mrs. 
Malaprop called “‘ bigotry and virtue”; and 
since some incarnation of the “bigotry and 
virtue ” in fashion must be always with us, 
this admirable creation of the poet will last 
not only as the portrait of an extinct species 
of fop, but as the symbol of aesthetic hum- 
bug for all ages. 

Mr. Dobson is so steeped in the atmosphere 
of his favourite period that he prefers to cast 
his didactic or genially satiric pieces in the 
form of that century. ‘‘The Two Painters,” 
‘‘The Claims of the Muse,” and ‘‘ The Suc- 
cessful Author,” lose none of their point and 
application by the antiquated setting he has 
given them. Even that finely-edged piece 
of modern sarcasm, “‘The Poet and the 
Critics,” while reproducing contemporary 
commonplaces of hack-criticism, is tricked 
out with the quaint use of capitals and the 
apt allusions to our classic age of Anne which 
betray its author’s predilections. 

Still, it must not be thought that the 
eighteenth century in England is the only 
paradise of Mr. Dobson’sfancy. He is almost 
equally, almost as pleasurably, at home in 
old and modern France. ‘ The Curé’s Pro- 
gress”? is a gem of sympathetic portraiture, 
while “A Revolutionary Relic” transports 
us to the chateau life of Touraine and the 
tragedies of the Terror. If English song- 
books inspired the two evanescently sug- 
gestive opening lines of ‘‘ A Madrigal” — 


‘* Before me careless lying, 
Young Love his wares comes crying ’’— 


we may welcome an even rarer reproduction 
of French literary charm in ‘‘A Fancy from 
Fontenelle.’”’? There is, indeed, nothing in 
the book which takes my fancy by its 
masterly workmanship and restrained pathos 
more than this. Pity that a place was 
not found for it in Mrs. Boyle’s anthology 
from the rose-garden of the poets, os 
Rosarum! On Italian things, Mr. Dobson’s 
touch does not strike me as quite so unerringly 
true; and the one original sonnet in the 
collection, ‘‘ Don Quixote,” exhibits less com- 
mand of form than his rondeaus do. 

The motto on the title-page of At the Sign 
of the Lyre is leviore plectro; and a pretty 
jeu @ esprit, entitled ‘A Roman Round-Robin,” 
shows that the author is somewhat bored 
with Horace’s moralisings. We look, in- 
deed, in vain, for deep or serious matter in, 
these lyrics, although a sound and whole- 
some philosophy of life, with much of shrewd 
world-wisdom, is conveyed in their subrisive 
pleasantries. Yet one of the rondeaus strikes 
a deeper note. This little poem, besides being 
beautiful in form, reflects so fair a light upon 
the poet’s aim that I am fain to transcribe it 
at length. Together with the ‘Fancy from 





easily be paralled by like ephemeral inepti- 


| Fontenelle,” I feel sure that it will chain my 


attention whenever I chance to turn the 
leaves of this book. 
** In after days when grasses high 
O’er-top the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 
I shall not question nor reply. 


** T shall not see the morning sky ; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 
I shall be mute, as all men must, 
In after days ! 
* But yet, now living, fain were I 
That someone then should testify, 

Saying, ‘ He held his pen in trust 

To Art, not serving shame or lust.’ 
Will none? Then let my memory die 

In after days !”’ 

In his verses of society upon contemporary 
and personal or quasi-personal themes, Mr. 
Dobson shows that he has been an apprecia- 
tive student of Praed, and not, perhaps, with 
the most felicitous results in all cases. The 
terse pruned couplets of Gay are surely more 
worthy of his genius than the jingle of which 
we have almost a disagreeable specimen in 
“Poor Miss Tox.” There is a spavined 
canter in the rhythm, and not even Mr. 
Dobson’s ingenuity in rhyming can reconcile 
the ear to a succession of stanzas ending in 
Tox. Why, oh, why, we keep saying, as we 
read, does he not make another set of stanzas 
on “ frocks,” ‘‘ hocks,” ‘ rocks,” and ‘ pox,” 
when he is about it ? 

The poems about little girls, which belong 
to this contemporary section of Mr. Dobson’s 
verse, spring from a very real and amiable 
source of inspiration. Nothing can be 
imagined prettier than the portrait of ‘ Little 
Blue-Ribbons,” nothing more refreshingly 
anti-Philistine than ‘‘A Fairy Tale.” The 
lines called ‘‘Houschold Art” seem to in- 
dicate that Mr. Dobson likes even little girls 
a la mode du ci-devant; for Ruskin’s Lectures 
are scarcely less eulogistic of Miss Green- 
away’s artificial naturalism than are these 
verses. Ours is a singular age: so terribly in 
earnest, so utilitarian in its main energies; 
so fond of trifles and vococo, masquerade and 
bric-d-brac, day-dreams of a travestied past 
and castles in the air of half-assimilated anti- 
quities, in its hours of leisure. To draw the 
conclusion that therefore this is not a creative 
age would be unjust. It is a learned and a 
scientific age, the inheritor of what remains 
of the whole culture of humanity to us wards. 
Those poets who breathe their own life- 
breath into puppets of the past, with adequate 
knowledge, intelligent sympathy, and just 
tact, are creative. It is not necessary to 
apply to Mr. Dobson’s work Walt Whitman’s 
austere dictum—‘ Poems distilled from other 
poems pass away.” Tor he converts into 
living poetry a mood of sympathy with the 
past which is very real to him, and also to 
numbers of his contemporaries. Fine criticism, 
loving study, exquisite workmanship, and vivid 
vision are so subtly mingled here with sense, 





with fancy in its sphere not less alive than 
Keats’s, and with a genuine droplet of what 
Mr. Dobson styles ‘‘The Lost Elixir,” that 
some not all too friendly critic may safely 
prophecy a diuturnity in human memory for 
these light-winged things, xotdd twa kai 
a7nva, When heavier poets’ wares are sunk in 
clay. 

Joun Appineron SyMmonps. 
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Popular Government. 
Maine. (Murray.) 


Tus volume is a faggot of spent rockets. 
The four essays of which it is composed have 
been read by nearly everybody as articles in 
the Quarterly Review. Many will read them 
again in their collected form; but probably 
tew will be as much impressed by the second 
reading as by the first. Some, at least, of 
these essays were, on their anonymous appear- 
ance, attributed to Lord Salisbury ; but what 
was then high praise now seems like the 
bitterest satire. Nor would the satire be wholly 
undeserved. More ingenious than profound, 
more epigrammatic than original, more daz- 
zling than persuasive, this work would be 
worthier of the present Prime Minister than 
of the author of Ancient Law. 

It is true that in the preface to Popular 
Government Sir Henry Maine endeavours to 
establish a connexion between his earliest and 
his latest work. One object of the former 
was, as is well known, to show that the idea 
of natural law (in the ethical sense), while 
it has exercised a powerful influence on juris- 
prudence and politics, is itself so far from 
being ‘‘ natural” that it demonstrably origi- 
nated in a particular phase of Greek phil- 
osophy. And now we are told that the 
modern faith in democracy springs to a great 
extent from the same most powerful, but most 
delusive, idea. But hardly any attempt is 
subsequently made to substantiate this sweep- 
ing assertion, only ten pages out of 254 
being devoted to the subject (pp. 152-162). 
Throughout the rest of the volume the argu- 
ments for and against the necessity or the 
advantages of democracy are given without 
any reference to a state of nature, real or 
—— The pleas in its favour are cited 
not from Rousseau, but from Bentham and 
De Tocqueville. In other words, they are 
utilitarian and historical; and, instead of 
pointing out that the primitive arrangements 
of society, even had they been democratic, 
which they were not, are valueless as a 
precedent for ourselves, Sir H. Maine labours 
to show that democracy is not necessarily the 
ultimate form of government, nor at any time a 
particularly desirable form. It cannot, indeed, 
escape the most superficial observation that 
both here and abroad the popular cause is made 
more and more to rest on grounds of exped- 
iency and experience. There is certainly one 
recent work which has much to tell us about 
natural rights, and at least an ideal social 
contract. But this work is not by a demo- 
cratic thinker; and Sir Henry himself refers 
to it as the ‘‘ admirable volume ” of Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer on Zhe Man versus the State 
(p. 49). 

There is, however, this much of unity in Sir 
H. Maine’s teaching that—here as well as in 
Ancient Lau—it is a protest against un- 
reasoned convictions, a blow struck for free- 
dom of thought against what may be merely 
phantasmal tyrants. As such it illustrates 
a characteristic note of English philosophy, 
which is nothing if not a school of indi- 
viduality and fearless questioning of received 
opinions. So far, both political parties are 
interested in hearing what it has to tell us. 
If democracy is a bad thing, then it should 
be opposed or restrained by every fair means. 
If it is a good thing, it must be protected and 
promoted with unresting vigilance and energy. 


By Sir Henry Sumner 





In either case the attitude of lazy fatalism is 
the most mischievous conceivable. 

On the other hand, what seems highly ob- 
jectionable is the method pursued, which is 
that not of the philosopher, but of the lawyer, 
or even the sophist. The history of govern- 
ment is studied apart from the more general 
history of society and civilisation, with the 
result that the whole subject is thrown into 
uncertainty and confusion. Popular govern- 
ment on a large scale is, we are told, some- 
thing very new. ‘Towards the close of the 
last century it had proved, in most instances, 
more unstable than monarchy and aristocracy, 
and under the republican form was very 
generally discredited, even in America. By 
parity of reasoning, just as serious a case 
might be made out against citizen armies, 
which have only been employed on a great 
scale during the present century, while in 
antiquity, the Middle Ages, and the Renais- 
sance, they failed to hold their own against 
mercenaries. Sir H. Maine is fond of 
quoting Aristotle; but he seems to have 
overlooked a very wise remark of the 
Stagirite’s, to the effect that different polities 
are adapted to different social conditions. A 
popular, or at least a democratic, government 
cannot be worked except where there is a 
relatively high average of intelligence and 
education, combined with easy and rapid means 
of communication among the members of the 
state. Formerly these conditions were only 
realised in small communities. In course of 
time such communities came into collision 
with great territorial states governed by 
monarchs or aristocratic castes; and, although 
often victorious, finally succumbed in the 
unequal struggle. How vast a revolution 
has been effected by the representative system 
and the printing-press, the railway and the 
telegraph, needs only a moment’s reflection 
to perceive. One is almost ashamed to bring 
forward such commonplaces; but the fault 
lies with those by whom they are ignored. 

Again, Sir H. Maine appears to think that 
he has scored a point by triumphantly en- 
forcing the proposition that democracy is a 
form of government. This seems a harmless 
truism enough until we find what interpre- 
tation is put on it. Just as monarchy means 
government by one and aristocracy govern- 
ment by a few, so also, we are informed, does 
democracy mean government by the many. It 
puts the people in the place of the king, and 
is an inverted monarchy. That there may be 
no misapprehension on this matter, the con- 
stitution of the United States is expressly 
referred to as an illustration (p. 60). ‘‘ The 
advanced Radical politician of our day seems 
to have an impression that democracy differs 
from monarchy in essence. There can be no 
grosser mistake than this, and none more 
fertile in further delusions” (7bid). The 
reader, whether an advanced Radical or not, 
will be surprised to find farther on that what 
the founders of the American constitution 
really put in the place of the king was not 
the people but the president (p. 211). He 
will then perhaps observe that the gross mis- 
takes are notallonone side. The truth seems 
to be that wherever the ultimate source and 
sanction of power may be placed, the govern- 
ment of a state must always rest in the 
hands of a few, while the supreme initiative 
sometimes is, and sometimes is not, possessed 





—— | 


for lengthened periods by a single mind. 
This unity of initiative und direction may 
appear in all forms of government and under 
very different names, as it is wielded by a 
Pericles, a Caius Gracchus, a Frederic, a Pitt, 
a Nicholas, or a Lincoln. The real difference 
between democracy and all other forms of 
government is that it entails publicity, 
freedom of criticism, and responsibility of the 
rulers to the ruled; whereas despotism ex- 
cludes these conditions, and the intermediate 
constitutions, while not necessarily excluding, 
do not necessarily imply them. And this, pace 
Sir H. Maine, seems to amount to an essential 
distinction ; for publicity and responsibility 
tend to prevent the governing minority from 
abusing their power, and, while not incom- 
patible with the successful conduct of great 
military operations, they harmonise with the 
requirements of an industrial and scientific 
society. In other words, the cause of 
democracy is identical with the cause of ad- 
vancing civilisation. 

Here, however, we are met by a hinted 
argument that democracy favours spoliation 
and stagnation, thus making war at once 
against industry and science. To some extent 
the one imputation neutralises the other. If, 
as Sir H. Maine contends at length, the mass 
of the people are averse from all change, they 
are most unlikely to sanction so momentous 
a change as the confiscation of property to 
any great extent would imply. To prove the 
likelihood of such confiscation, we have 
nothing but a passage from Mr. Labouchere 
(p. 43). Against it we have the fact that 
‘‘a law establishing a progressive income 
tax was negatived under a Cantonal Refer- 
endum” in Switzerland (p. 96); and the 
assurance that the theories of Mr. Henry 
George have no chance of being realised in 
the United States (p. 248). 

To prove the alleged hostility of the people 
to science, only a single fact is adduced : 


‘* The central seat of all political economy was 
from the first occupied by the theory of popu- 
lation. This theory has now been generalised 
by Mr. Darwin and his followers, and stated 
as the principle of the survival of the fittest. It 
has become the central truth of all biological 
science. Yet it is evidently disliked by the 
multitude, and thrust into the background by 
those whom the multitude permits to lead it. 
It has long been intensely unpopular in France 
and the continent of Europe; and, among our- 
selves, proposals for recognising it through the 
relief of distress by emigration are visibly being 
supplemented by schemes founded on _ the 
assumption that, through legislative experi- 
ments on society, a given space of land may 
always be made to support in comfort the popu- 
lation which, from historical causes, has come 
to be settled on it” (p. 37). 


On this it may be remarked that the theory 
of the survival of the fittest, while in- 
dependent of the assumption that population 
tends to outrun the means of subsistence, 
would rather discourage state-aided emigra- 
tion as helping the unfit, whereas a very 
democratic paper, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
strongly advocates it; that if the French 
regard Malthusianism with horror, their senti- 
ments must, to say the least of it, differ very 
widely from their practice ; and that the bulk 
of the higher classes are just as much opposed 
to any economical truth which conflicts with 
their interests as the multitude can be. 
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When Sir H. Maine enumerates a string of 
improvements which the majority of the 
English people would, according to him, have 
rejected under a régime of universal suffrage 
(p. 36), the democrats might answer that he 
is, against his own declared principle (p. 4), 
writing hypothetical history, and that the 
very effect of aristocratic government is to 
keep the people in that state of brutal ignor- 
ance from which they are extricated by 
democracy. Really, when one compares the 
attitude assumed towards certain scientific 
theories by the higher and lower classes 
respectively in France and Germany, the 
charges brought against ‘‘the multitude” 
seem not merely overstated, but the direct 
reverse of true. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Age of Progress”? is 
the most brilliant and entertaining, but also 
the most sophistical, in the book. Observing 
a great enthusiasm for political reform at the 
present moment, Sir H. Maine attributes it 
to a love of change for its own sake, which 
again he is sorely puzzled to account for, 
seeing that, according to him, nothing is 
more alien to human nature than such a taste. 
The obvious answer is, that what people 
desire is not change as such, but change from 
a worse to a better condition. There seems, 
also, to be a thorough confusion about the 
assumption that because the democratic par- 
liaments of the immediate future are expected 
to legislate on a great scale they are there- 
fore to continue legislating on the same 
scale through all time. It is held that there 
are considerable arrears to make up, and that 
unforeseen cases may subsequently arise need- 


, ing special provision to be made for them— 


surely not a very extravagant belief. 

In his chapter on ‘‘ The Constitution of the 
United States” the author deals with a sub- 
ject of which he is'an unequalled master—the 
evolution of forms of government ; and here, 
accordingly, he shows himself at his best. 
Perhaps the orderliness and progressiveness 
which he signalises as characteristic of the 
American people are less due to mere legisla- 
tive enactments than he seems to imagine; 
but that they should be admitted to exist, for 
whatever reason, goes far to neutralise much 
of the anti-democratic special pleading in the 
earlier portions of his work. Few besides 
those who are opposed to all progress will 
agree with his half-hinted wish that the forces 
of obstruction already operating among our- 
selves should be aided by the elaborate pre- 
cautions against organic change which the 
constitution of the United States has provided. 

Atrreo W. Benn. 








The Journal of Mary Frampton. From the 
year 1779 until the year 1846. Edited, 
with Notes, by her Niece, Harriot Georgiana 
Mundy. (Sampson Low.) ' 


Tuts book, though scarcely to be entitled a 
journal, inasmuch as the bulk of it consists 
of correspondence, contains a good deal that 
will be read with interest. Miss Frampton, 
the daughter of a well-connected Dorset 
squire, enjoyed some special opportunities for 
learning what took place in the worlds of 
fashion and politics at an eventful epoch ; 
and, through her mother, who lived to the 
age of ninety-two, her recollections may be 
said to extend over more than a century. 





She remembered Mrs. Montagu, the chimney- 
sweeper’s friend, and was present at her 
May-day festivities. She remembered when 
all the world wore powder and pomatum and 
pyramids of hair, and when “ twenty-four 
large pins were by no means an unusual 
number to go to bed with on your head.” 
She also remembered the French Revolution, 
the rise and fall of Napoleon, the alarms for 
England’s safety and the triumph of Water- 
loo. But it is on the former class of subjects 
rather than on the latter that her reminiscences 
throw a useful side-light. 

Miss Frampton, for instance, tells us 
that silver forks, rugs, and foot-stools were 
luxuries unknown a century ago, except 
in the very highest families. This, per- 
haps, rather exaggerates the fact so far 
as regards the dwellers in towns; nor 
must we suppose that all country squires 
with £4,000 a year lived, like Mr. Frampton, 
in one of the worst rooms of his house, 
employing it for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
as well as for more general purposes. But 
the country had its compensatory advantages, 
and among them the low price of the neces- 
saries of life. Butcher’s meat in 1784 was 
23d per pound; and though it rose some 
years afterwards to 33d. and 41, it was 
evidently not from his stock that the Dorset- 
shire farmer made his livelihood or paid his 
rent. In those days, in contrast to these, 
corn was everything; in those days also there 
was not that equalisation of prices which 
railways have brought about. 

Moreton, the Framptons’ country seat, was 
within easy distance of Weymouth, and con- 
sequently exposed to the invasion of any 
members of the royal family who might 
happen to be staying there. The Duke of 
Gloucester came over on one occasion to shoot 
pheasants—so numerous that in one field 
more than 100 brace were feeding, ‘‘ yet then 
no arts were used to entice them by giving 
them corn! ”’—and invited himself to dinner, 
which generally took place at three or four 
o’clock. How the hostess extricated herself 
from these and similar troubles may best be 
learnt from the volume itself, in which there 
is displayed a love of royalty and a disposition 
to chronicle as important all its sayings and 
doings, which we cannot certainly call old- 
fashioned. One anecdote that is recorded 
reflects more credit upon ‘‘ the best dressed 
gentleman in Europe” than much that has 
come down to us, and it bears the authority 
of Mrs. Dawson Damer (xe Seymour), whom 
Mrs. Fitzherbert had adopted. 

*‘On the death of George IV. in 1830, some 
jewels and trinkets were directed to be given 
to Miss Seymour; amongst others was the 
counterpart of a brooch containing a portrait 
of George IV., set with a diamond [face] 
instead of a glass. The diamond had been cut 
in half, and the other part, set in the same way, 
contained a miniature of Mrs. Fitzherbert her- 
self. Great search was made at Windsor for 
this valuable jewel, but in vain. Some time 
afterwards, the Duke of Wellington, when one 
evening sitting next to Mrs. Damer, said to her 
with some hesitation, ‘I daresay you may like 
to know something of the lost jewel”; but, 
added, ‘perhaps I had better not tell you.’ 
She pressed him to continue, when the Duke 
proceeded to state, with some confusion, that 
in his office as First Lord of the Treasury, 
it had been his duty to remain till the very last 
with the body of the King, who had given him 





strict instructions not to leave it, and to be 
buried with whatever ornaments might happen 
to be upon his person at the time of his death. 
The Duke was quite alone with the body, and 
his curiosity being excited by seeing a small 
jewel hanging round the neck of the king, he 
was tempted to look at it, when he found that 
it was the identical portrait of Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
covered with the diamond for which the unsue- 
cessful search had been made.” 


The story was afterwards told to Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert (who scarcely ever alluded to her 
former connexion with the king), and she 
displayed much emotion on hearing it. 

The comments upon contemporarics made 
by the journalist and her correspondents are, 
of course, not the least entertaining bits in 
the volume. Mrs. Siddons is described as a 
dull woman in conversation, extremely good- 
natured, and possessed of a considerable talent 
for modelling. Mary, the ‘‘ Beauty of Butter- 
mere,’’? was, in 1810, ‘‘a coarse, dirty, fat, 
rather old mother of two or three children— 
not at all like a lady of a lake.” But the 
same writer, George Eden (afterwards Earl 
of Auckland), who thus dispels a poetic 
illusion, speaks in terms of warm apprecia- 
tion of Mrs. Lamb, the wife of Lord Mel- 
bourne’s brother, and one of the charms of 
Devonshire House. Of Miss Edgeworth Lord 
Lansdowne writes : 


‘She has a great deal of imagination, which 
you would not, I think, expect from her works, 
and the happiest facility of seizing remote 
analogies, joined to the strongest perception of 
humour and wit, whenever it is to be found. 
The children [of Mr. Edgeworth’s second mar- 
riage] do ample justice to their scheme of 
education. They live entirely with their parents, 
and consequently with whoever may be in the 
house, but they are always happy, employed, 
and never in anybody’s way, entering into what 
is going on in conversation without asking 
troublesome questions or being ashamed of 
giving their opinions if asked. Mrs. Edge- 
worth is a very agreeable and sensible woman, 
and seems to admire and love Miss Edgeworth 
as she ought. Mr. Edgeworth is tiresome 
sometimes. .. .”’ 


Then, in 1818 there occurs this notice of 


Baron Stockmar, with whose name we have 
lately been made so familiar. 


‘‘The Baron and Dr. Stockmar go with Prince 
Leopold. If Mr. Frampton makes acquaint- 
ance with any of these gentlemen, he will find 
the doctor the smallest body, but the largest 
mind of the party. The little man is shy and 
very retired, or I should say retiring.” 


Of course, in noticing such a book as this, 
one is tempted to deal largely in extracts. 
There cannot be any one characteristic feature 
where the writers are a score in number, and 
the topics absolutely innumerable. All we 
can say is that the letters from France during 
the Revolution, and also in 1815, are full of 
interest, and that even the trivial gossip, 
which largely occupies the pages, has acquired 
through age a certain degree of value. The 
notes are copious and useful, for without 
their aid it would be difficult to identify half 
the personages who are brought beneath the 
reader’s notice. They have fallen back into 
an obscurity from which rank alone had 
served to rescue them. Now and then, how- 


ever, the editor is distinctly redundant. Thus 
the Dowager Lady Vernon writes in 1814 to 
recommend Miss Frampton Mansfield Park, 
adding, “ It is not much of a novel—more the 
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history of a family party in the country—very 
natural, and the characters well drawn.” A 
footnote contains the superfluous information 
—‘‘ One of the incomparable novels by Miss 
Austen. They are all true pictures of real 
life, and have deservedly preserved a lasting 
reputation.” The note could alone be justi- 
fied by their reputation having been lost. 
Cuartes J. Ropiyson. 








Sardinia and its Resources. By Robert Ten- 
nant. (Stanford.) 


Mr. Tennant tells us more than once that 
Sardinia is ‘“‘almost a terra incognita,” and 
that this must be his excuse for adding to the 
scanty stock of works on the famous Mediter- 
ranean island. His volume, however, requires 
no apology; for, even had it been a poor 
instead of a very useful description of an 
interesting country, every fresh mind, so long 
as the possessor is a man of intelligence and 
knowledge, enables us to see an old object in 
a new light. But, when one turns over the 
five great volumes to which Count Albert 
della Marmora devoted his life, it is impos- 
sible to accept Mr. Tennant’s dictum as 
applicable to anyone except the tourist, who 
is scarcely a criterion where geographical 
erudition is concerned. However, we daresay 
not many of the holiday folk have ever heard 
of the Voyage en Sardaigne or of the Bulletino 
Archaeologico Sardo; and, in any case, the 
statistics in the former of these treatises are 
by this time rather stale, so that from the 
literary point of view there was plenty of room 
for a new book. 

Mr. Tennant, who is not unknown in Par- 
liamentary circles, visited the island as the 
agent of certain financiers who have been ex- 
ploiting its undeveloped resources. As might 
be expected, he was received with effusion, 
and had better opportunities of examining the 
country than a traveller less likely to put 
money in the pockets of the people. This was 
the one great advantage which he possessed 
as the possible author of an English descrip- 
tion of ‘‘Sardegnia.”” But ‘ whilst thus en- 
gaged no thoughts of ‘ writing a book’ were 
present”? to his mind, “and it was not till 
his labours were nearly completed” that the 
idea which he has now embodied in printers’ 
ink was suggested as at once likely to be 
useful and original. Whether this is intended 
as an apology or a recommendation it is diffi- 
cult to say. But from neither point of view 
is it acceptable. To say that you have 
written a book without making special pre- 
paration for so serious a task is more cen- 
surable than pleading that it has been pub- 
lished ‘‘ at the request of friends,” since these 
kindly critics may, after all, be capable judges, 
and not likely to advise the coming author to 
give the enemy an opportunity for rejoicing. 
The man who, after visiting a country for one 
purpose—or perhaps for no purpose in par- 
ticular—is induced to compile a volume out 
of his vague recollections, or fragmentary 
notes, is apt to draw on memory for what 
only descriptions prepared on the spot are 
satisfactory, and to supplement the absence of 
personal knowledge by the oft-times erroneous 


. or antiquated accounts of his predecessors. 


If he had determined beforehand to per- 
petrate a literary escapade, he would, if wise, 
have made himself master of what had already 





been written, noted the particulars in which 
the authors read were weak, and after care- 
fully mapping out the projected work, jotted 
down under each head the data which must 
be revised, the assertions which must be sifted, 
and the still untouched questions which must 
be eviscerated when the opportunity for 
doing so wasathand. Otherwise, lost chances 
will be deplored, and second-hand facts, which 
are perhaps not facts at all, accepted in place 
of the writer’s own observations, which, if 
not irrefragable, are, at all events, personal. 
Mr. Tennant has not, we fear, owing to some 
of the causes indicated, written so good a book 
as he might otherwise have done. Still, we 
are not inclined to find fault, or to declare 
that his book is intellectually unnutritious, 
simply because here and there he has given 
us tinned geography when the carnal man 
might have preferred the fresh article. On 
the contrary, we donot know another English 
book which contains anything like so full or 
accurate an account of Sardinia, and, with the 
exception of Della Marmora’s monumental 
tomes, of which Mr. Tennant seems to have 
made very little use, any foreign one worthy 
of being compared with it. 

After a brief and uncritical résumé of the 
chief historical events connected with the 
island, Mr. Tennant, who makes no preten- 
sion to antiquarian knowledge or to literary 
experience, devotes ample space to descrip- 
tions of the agriculture, the forests, the mines, 
the railways, and the various industries which 
formed the reason of his mission to the 
country. The railways, indeed, get a some- 
what undue share of attention; but here he 
is on his own ground, and the chapter is, 
therefore, more authoritative than most of 
the others. The various characteristics and 
manners of the people, there ceremonials and 
their superstitions, are sketched more briefly, 
but, so far as we have been able to see, with 
unpretentiousness, impartiality, and good 
sense. The author is an enthusiastic sports- 
man. The game animals accordingly come in 
for a large portion of his attention; and, as 
the ordinary run of Sardinian tourists are 
bent on slaughter, the information is sure to 
be acceptable. Mr. Tennant does not, how- 
ever, seem to be a_ scientific zoologist; 
otherwise, even after making allowances for 
the numerous typographical errata of a book 
printed at Rome, he could scarcely have so 
frequently blundered over the names of the 
beasts and birds described. It might puzzle 
anyone not acquainted with the Mediter- 
ranean, to detect the common Pinna in “a 
crustaceous fish,” or the byssus of that well- 
known bivalve in ‘‘the bunch of silk which 
it contains” (p. 135). Nor is it quite 
accurate to say (p. 197) that there can ‘be 
no doubt” the mouftlon is “indigenous to 
this island and to Corsica, and is not found in 
another country.” It is a native of Greece, 
and also of Cyprus. However, as he appears 
to have for the most part relied on Cetti’s 
rather untrustworthy J quadrupedi di Sar- 
degna, this, and a few similar mis-state- 
ments may, perhaps, be laid at that writer’s 
door. It may likewise be pointed out that 
to constantly speak of the ‘‘ Sarde language” 
is apt to confuse the unphilological reader. 
Numerous dialects are spoken in Sardinia. 
But they are no more “ languages” different 
from the Italian than are the tongues of 





Naples, Modena, Rome, Lombardy, Sicily, or 
Corsica, though, like these dialects, widely 
apart from the typical Tuscan. In the 
northern part of the Island it is possible to 
get along with Latin—if the words are 
written. At Alghero, on the west coast, 
Catalan is spoken, and the Genoese dialect 
prevails at Carloforte. But as the literary 
Italian is taught in all the schools, and is 
universally spoken and written by the higher 
classes, and in the larger towns, and is the 
official tongue, which must be understood by 
the military recruits, it is fast displacing the 
local dialects. 

There is a very fair map of the island, and 
several instructive, though very roughly 
executed, woodcuts. Yet the lack of an 
index makes it difficult to ransack, without an 
expenditure of much time and patience, the 
311 closely packed pages of what is likely to 
remain, for some time at least, the most 
authoritative treatise on Sardinia in the Eng- 
lish language. Mr. Tennant is very severe 
on the blunders of other literati. This is a 
weakness of most travellers; and, unfortu- 
nately for the puzzled reader, this assumption 
of superior accuracy only holds good until the 
critic, in his turn, falls into the hands of a 
third writer. It is a common delusion to mis- 
take the varied impressions of different men 
for absolute misstatements. There isa Brown- 
iate of truth, Wendell Holmes tells us, and a 
Smithiate of truth; and no doubt there is a 
Tennantiate of the same polymorphouselement. 
His Nemesis may perhaps come in the shape 
of a rival author, who will demonstrate to his 
own satisfaction that Mr. Tennant was no 
more precise in his assertions than some of 
the people whom he causes to pass under the 
harrow. We can only say that our expeti- 
ence is in favour of the contrary view. 

Rosert Brown. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Master of the Mine. By Robert Buchanan. 
In 2 vols. (Bentley.) 


The Beauty of the World. By A.J. Duffield. 
In 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Rainbow Gold. By D. Christie Murray. In 3 
vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Yoked Together. By E. L. Davis. (Nisbet.) 


A Generous Friendship. (Griffith, Farran & 
Co.) 


The Will. By Ernst Eckstein. Translated 
by Clara Bell. In 2 vols. (Triibner.) 


Too Fat. By Luke Lovart. (Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. ) 


Tuere is probably no contemporary man of 
letters more heedless of his reputation than 
Mr. Robert Buchanan. He takes the magic 
rod in his hand, and refreshing waters gush 
forth, and he is hailed with acclaim by many 
who are athirst. A little later, and his voice 
is heard again in waste places, the wand is 
once more waved, but the issue is of the 
scantiest and the savour brackish, if not salt. 
How the same author came to write Z/ 
Shadow of the Sword, or God and the Man, 
and such a book as Stormy Waters must have 
puzzled even the most indiscriminate reader: 
the waters ran clearly enough in the former, 
in the latter they were “stormy” indeed, 
not to say turbid. Perhaps it would be too 
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hard upon The Master of the Mine to bracket 
it with the last-named, but it is undoubtedly 
inferior to any other of Mr. Buchanan’s 
romances. It is certainly safe to say that 
if this had been the author’s first novel he 
would not have gained a hundredth part of 
the audience whom he has undoubtedly won 
over. Throughout it is manifest that Mr. 
Buchanan has had his eye on the stage, and 
the stage not of the Haymarket or the Court, 
but of the Olympic or Drury Lane. In these 
pages we breathe the air of melodrama, and 
unfortunately one is more apt to be wearied 
than amused by certain banalités beloved of 
a wide class of theatre goers. There are 
scenes that border on the ridiculous: for 
example, that where the determined hero 
enters the drawing-room of the manor-house, 
‘‘ first, however, having the grace to take off 
[his] hat,” and refuses to be daunted by any 
refinements or splendours, ‘‘even by the 
presence of a king’”’ ; or, again, in the would- 
be very dramatic scene in the next chapter, 
where, in true stage manner, the heroine 
remains in a dark corner of the drawing-room 
(unobserved, though her lover and her hostess 
have been sitting there since dinner), and comes 
to the front just as Hugh Trelawney, the hero, 
is about to strike her false lover, 7.¢., just as 
the curtain of an intermediate act falls. Mr. 
Buchanan shows himself to best advantage 
in descriptions of aspects of nature. The fol- 
lowing account of a phenomenal herald of a 
great storm is vivid; and the present writer 
can vouch for its truth, having seen some- 
thing of the kind off the coast of Brazil : 


“As the afternoon passed, and the dull leaden 
twilight increased, we saw, looking seaward, 
the phenomenon to which I have alluded: 
two suns—one round and purple, the other pink 
and ghostly—floating in the vapours to the 
west. Both were quite rayless, and they hung, 
as it were, some fifty yards from each other. 
Both seemed so near to us that one would have 
thought it possible to reach them with a bullet 
from a gun. ... I cannot express in words 
the strangely depressing and vaguely alarming 
effect of this phenomenon on myself and all 
who witnessed it. Nor was the effect lessened 
when the dimmer of the two suns suddenly 
disappeared, and the other changed in a moment 
from purple to jet black—a jet black ball in 
the midst of a waste of leaden grey.” 


A very different novel, indeed, is Zhe 
Beauty of the World, by the author of that 
striking but unequal book, Needless Misery. 


Mr. Duffield is in earnest, and below all his | P 


banter there is much strong feeling. It is 
not, however, as a story that The Beauty of 
the World is most fascinating, for the con- 
struction is peculiarly unsatisfactory, many 
of the characters are mere shadows, and 
there is a striking lack of a strong central 
motif. Its charm lies in its noble and 
manly sentiment, its quaint originality of 
expression, its narration of certain stirring 
religious and humanitarian movements that 
took place in England about half a century 
ago, and the glimpses it affords us of one or 
two famous personages thinly disguised under 
the names of Edward Irvington, Henry 
Drummard, and Lord Demanville. I have 
read no novel of recent date containing a 
tenth part of the thought and mental stimulus 
of this powerful book, from the perusal of 
which no one could fail to arise intellectually 
refreshed. To perpetrate a “bull,” there is, 





perhaps, nothing in the book more interesting 
than the preface—a rare characteristic of any 
work of fiction. According to a statement 
made therein, the ‘‘ Beauty of the World” 
(Bacon’s phrase in Zhe Wisdom of the Ancients, 
‘the souls of the living are the beauty of the 
world’) was first revealed to the author 
during a season of “ trial and horror.”’ Curious 
names are those that the reader soon comes 
across, and no less curious characters. Mr. 
Samuel Flick, popularly known as Sammy 
Flick, the reformed brute and inspired re- 
vivalist; Tobias Elejuice, prodigal son and 
nobleman; old Matthew Elejuice, a Jew of 
Jews, trained to perfection in the art of 
‘“‘taking in”? wealthy Gentiles, yet with a 
certain greatness of character, like a distorted 
oak, full of sap, and sound at the core; 
Kerenhappuch Ruck, who muirries Matthew 
D’Anson, the clergyman at whose house the 
great ‘‘ seers’ of the time are wont to con- 
gregate, are, with several others, veritable 
portraits. ‘The scene is, for the most part, 
laid in the Warwickshire district, once Shak- 
spere’s beloved corner of England, now in 
great part foul with natural corruption and 
human degradation. It is impracticable to 
give even the barest details of the story, 
so complicated are the threads of narration. 
Briefly, it may be said that it is a many-sided 
survey of social conditions of the England of 
forty-five years ago (and, to a great extent, of 
the England of to-day), delineated by one 
whose life has known something of the 
struggle, the despair, the scanty victory. 
Sam Flick sought to save souls by prayer and 
faith and passionate exhortation ; Edward 
Irvington, mighty of tongue, and Henry 
Drummard, and others of their kind, would 
fain have done so through prophesying and 
transcendental exaltation of spirit ; Tobias 
Elejuice and his disciple George Godson, 
humanitarians, would have turned degrada- 
tion and misery into prosperity and gladness 
through the revelation of man’s dependency 
on man, on man’s continual effort, on 
man’s awakening to ‘‘the beauty of the 
world.” ‘*Get to work, all of you; have 
a hand in the New Creation’ were not only 
the last words of George Godson, but are the 
keynote to all the life-work of Tobias 
Elejuice. A novel, however, Mr. Duffield’s 
book still is, and for those who read only for 
the pleasure of the moment it may be an 
encouragement to learn that, even from their 
oint of view, this original and powerful book 
will be found greatly interesting. 


Mr. D. Christie Murray in Rainbow Gold 
avoids the melodramatic Scylla against which 
Mr. Buchanan has wrecked his craft and the 
confusing formlessness of that Charybdis 
which has absorbed Mr. Duffield. A story 
that is strongly interesting, that is healthy 
and robust in tone, and that is permeated 
with the true romantic flavour is decidedly a 
book worth reading. All this, and more, is 
the last novel by the author of Joseph’s Coat, 
and other charming tales. Many a reader of 
the Cornhill must have received pure delight in 
monthly instalments for some time past, for 
in that magazine Rainbow Gold has been 
appearing as a serial. There are many novels 
issued annually bearing the sub-title “A 
Romance,” though the majority of them are 
noteworthy mostly for the total absence of 
the genuinely romantic spirit. Mr. Murray 











—— 


does not so designate his latest production, 
yet it seems to me more worthy to be called 
a romance than any novel I have read for 
sometime. It has a far-away suggestion of 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s Zreasure Island, though 
the two books are, both in scheme and treat- 
ment, entirely distinct. Since his first book 
the author of Joseph’s Coat has developed in 
his art: his characters are real, lifelike, and 
act and speak like human beings, not as if 
they were simply the novelist’s mouthpieces. 
Job Round is the name of the hero, and a 
fine fellow he is. The village life of Castle 
Barfield, where he spends his youth, is 
delineated with admirable skill and vraisem- 
blance, and some of the minor characters are 
realised by the reader with the vividness 
almost of actual contact. Job’s love for 
the daughter of the fine-natured Armstrong ; 
his quarrel with his headstrong old father, 
Ezekiel (who ultimately redeems himself in 
the eyes of the reader by his steadfast 
upholding of parish rights); his departure 
from home, his enlistment and his exciting 
adventures thereafter, with the vague hints 
of romantic mystery dropped concerning his 
ultimate relation with the strange French- 
man, Hercule Asmodée Bonaventure, occupy 
Book I. There is something very tantalising 
in the fact that the eventful years that follow 
are left shrouded in mystery. There is ample 
opportunity here and throughout the re- 
mainder of the volume for the reader to 
imagine anything wild and desperate he 
may choose—something of the kind he knows 
must have occurred, but what is the mystery. 
Herein Mr. Murray shows his artistic cunning. 
When \ve next meet Job he is some twenty- 
five years older, is back again in Castle 
Barfield, is a widower with a_ beautiful 


‘daughter (having married the daughter of 


Armstrong, for whose sake long ago he had 
left his home), and is quite one of the most 
respected citizens of his native place. How 
one Bowling, alias William Dean, a strange 
sailor addicted to new and startling expletives 
and speaking foreign tongues, turns up; how 
also General Conynghame, an old-time enemy 
of Job, comes to reside in the neighbourhood ; 
how the love-plot grows and grows, how 
innocence is nearly ruined, and how the 
wicked spin the web of their own entangle- 
ment; how also one great discovery becomes 
more and more imminent ; how through it all 
the mysterious hidden treasure, the ‘‘ rainbow 
gold,” seems to be the hinge on which every- 
thing turns; and how in the end justice is 
satisfied and true lovers are made happy, 
must be left to the reader to find out, who 
will find the process a delightful task. Mr. 
Murray’s romance must be one of the most 
successful books of the season. Certainly no 
more wholesome and no more thrilling 
excitement could be afforded ; while—and this 
is no small matter—the author is the capable 
writer throughout, finding even the most 
minor incidents (many of which are charac- 
terised by delightful humour), since worth 
telling at all, worth telling well. 


It was a good step from The Master of the 
Mine to Rainbow Gold; it is a much farther 
one back again from the latter to Yoked 
Together. The story turns on the unhappiness 


attending the marriage of an extremely 
narrow-minded young lady of evangelical 
principles with a lawyer of the name of 
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Saddlethwaite— is, in fact, intended to portray 
the evils of marriage when husband and 
wife are not both ‘safe in Christ.” Miss 
Davis’s intention is doubtless good; but 
the story is frequently vulgar in tone 
and generally unpleasant, leaving behind it a 
disagreeable sensation of having wasted one’s 
time in commonplace and wholly uninterest- 
ing company. Out of the batch of novels 
and tales which I am reviewing, three 
have prefatory notes wherein some more or 
less direct allusion is made to critics: Miss 
Ellen Louisa Davis has a lofty scorn for the 
human animal, and appeals elsewhere. ‘‘ May 
the Lord, who alone can ‘establish the work 
of our hands,’ set the seal of His approval on 
this Zale of Three Sisters,” &e., &e. 


A much pleasanter, as well as_better- 
written and very much healthier girl’s-story, 
is A Generous Friendship. The writer does 
not put her name on the title-page, but she 
has no need to be ashamed of her authorship. 
Girls will delight in the story of Celeste, the 
young musician, and all her trials and ex- 
periences; in the adventurous and uninten- 
tional voyage to England ; and in the naturally 
described love-episodes. There is some 
dwelling on the ‘‘ Christian spirit’ here also, 
but in an entirely natural, sympathetic, and 
genuine manner. 

The Will is an interesting study of con- 
temporary German life by the well-known 
author of Quintus Claudius. There is a good 
deal of mystery, much interesting ‘ un- 
weaving of the tangled web,” and some vivid 
characterisation. Roderick Lund, the poet- 
dramatist, and Préhle, the socialistic work- 
man, are recognisable types. Miss Clara Bell, 
known to many through her translations of 
George Ebers’ novels, has accomplished her 
task exceedingly well. 


Too Fat: a Domestic Difficulty, is certainly 
a mirth-provoking production. The married 
life of one Edward de Saumarez is rendered 
miserable through a steadily growing tendency 
of his wife to ‘develope adipose deposit.’ 
There is much play upon words, sometimes 
very clever, occasionally rather far-fetched ; 
and an enjoyable half-hour can be spent in 
learning how Mrs. de Saumarez indulged in 
‘‘furtive farinaceousness,” and grew fatter 
and fatter; how the home of the un- 
happy: pair was broken up; how, at last, in 
humiliation and sorrow, Edward returned to 
his Marian; how a radical change was wrought; 
and how they “ lived happily ever afterward.” 

Wittiam Swarr. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. 
(Cassell,) The author of this new “ treasure 
story ” is already known by a work on South 
Africa, and by more than one novel of merit. 
He has here combined his personal experience 
with his practice in fiction to write a traveller’s 
story which will stir the pulses of juvenile 
readers, and will commend itself only in a less 
degree to the blasé critic. Let it be said at 
once that King Solomon’s Mines is not another 
Treasure Island, just as Treasure Island was not 
exactly another (fold Bug. Poe remains unsur- 
passed in the art of unfolding the stages of a 
mystery, and Mr. Stevenson need fear no 
rival among living writers in the pourtrayal 
of character and in the finish of literary style. 
Mr, Haggard must rest content with the praise 





of having written a boys’ book of the first class, 
which holds the attention from the first page to 
the last. If the baronet is but the ordinary 
paladin of this class of literature, and the naval 
officer has been met with before, yet Mr. 
Quatermain himself almost reaches the dignity 
of an original creation, by force not so much of 
what he does as of his shrewd reflections and 
simple character. Concerning the incidents, 
we will only make two remarks, which are not 
intended to be captious. It seems a mistake to 
make the treasure consist of diamonds rather 
than of gold; for any precious stones in such 
abundance as is here implied would inevitably 
fall to the value of painted glass, while it is 
scarcely possible to conceive an over-production 
of gold. And, in the second place, we have 
felt disgust at the lavish introduction of blood- 
shed, to which no remembrance of the Zulu war 
can reconcile us. Under all the circumstances, 
we are glad that the book has come out with- 
out any illustrations. 


In Quest of Gold. By Alfred St. Johnston, 
(Cassell.) Here we have another ‘‘ treasure 
story,” with this additional point in common 
with King Solomon’s Mines—that both authors 
have themselves seen the wild life they describe. 
To this advantage is due the freshness with 
which Australian life is given—the physical 
precociousness of the two boys who are the 
heroes, their resourcefulness and independence, 
and their feats of horsemanship. The character 
of the mayal, or ‘‘ black” is even more effec- 
tively rendered. He is thoroughly loyal to his 
masters, out of gratitude for the saving of his 
life ; and on many occasions his savage instincts 
and habits prove of great service. But the 
common mistake is not made of raising him to 
a mora] hero, or of making the whites depen- 
dent upon the black. His laziness and his 
gluttony place him decisively in a place not far 
above the brutes. The weak point of the book 
is the plot, which demands too large a number 
of fortunate coincidences. In the illustrations, 
the indefatigable Mr. Gordon Browne has 
struck a new vein, and shown that he can draw 
horses as effectively as men. The picture that 
is repeated on the cover is a marvel of spirited 
draughtsmunship. 


T'wo Thousand Years Ago ; or, the Adventures 
of a Roman Boy. By Prof. A. J. Church. 
(Blackie.) We must confess at once that we are 
disappointed—not so much with this book, as 
with its author. The hero of it is a grand- 
nephew of Marius and a prot/gé of Cicero, who 
is brought into contact with Spartacus and 
Verres, with Mithradates and Pompey, and 
with Virgil’s ‘‘old man of Corycus.” Here 
was the very opportunity for a professor of 
Latin, and the author of that charming series 
of ‘‘ Stories from the Classics,’ to write a tale 
that might banish Gallus to the shelf of books 
of reference. We find, indeed, plenty of moving 
incident by land and sea, and somewhat too 
many love scenes ; but we miss altogether any 
presentation of the historical importance of the 
period and of ‘‘the grandeur that was Rome.” 
The larger portion of the story is laid in Asia 
Minor—among the Galatians, of whom so little 
is authentically known, and still further east 
in Armenia and Pontus. Worse than all, 
young Lucius Marius is depicted after the 
fashion of a modern Englishman, saving the 
life of a Greek damsel, finally acquiring. by 
good luck, a large fortune, and settling down 
to the career of a country gentleman in Arcadia. 
The book, too, shows signs of hasty composition. 
In the first chapter, we are introduced toa 
certain Caius, whom the hero promises not to 
forget, but of whom we never hear again. The 
illustrations are no more antique than is the 
story. 


For Name and Fame; or Through Afghan 
Passes, By G. A, Henty. (Blackie.) Mr, 








Henty requires to be warned against the danger 
that besets the popular writer, no less than the 
popular painter, of presuming upon his facility 
in a special genre. Too much of the present 
book reads like extracts from newspaper 
correspondence about the Afghan war. In 
particular, the first campaign of Sir F. Roberts 
in the Kuram Valley is narrated at tedious 
length. The story itself, as might be expected 
from so practised a hand, is full of exciting (not 
to say marvellous) incidents. The book opens 
with the kidnapping by gipsies of a well-born 
boy, who, of course, bears a strawberry mark. 
Having been brought up in a workhouse, he is 
apprenticed to a Yarmouth trawler. A Dutch 
ship runs down the trawler and carries out our 
hero to the Malay seas, where follow the 
familiar shipwreck and adventures among 
savages. So far, if there is no novelty, the 
story moves briskly along. Arrived at Calcutt 
the boy enlists for active service in Afghanistan, 
takes part in nearly all the operations of the 
two campaigns, and retires from the service a; 
a full captain after not very many months. It 
was, indeed, a bold conception to make him be 
present at the massacre of Cavagnari and his 
party. Incidentally, he saves his father’s life, 
and is duly recognised as his son. Theillustra- 
tions are by Mr. Gordon Browne, whose ver- 
satility, boldness, and thoroughness of draught- 
manship we are never weary of admiring. In 
our judgment, they raise the book from what 
may be called the third class to the second 
class of juvenile literature. 


A Soldier Born. By J. Perey Groves. 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.) A thoroughly in- 
teresting story of military life, made to extend 
throughout almost the entire century by tracing 
the history of a regiment in which grandfather, 
father, and son have all served. There is the 
usual sub-plot of love and doubtful identity, 
with a spice of smuggling and piracy thrown 
in; but the real value of the book is its his- 
torical character, vouched by the dedication. 
On the last page is a not unnatural ebullition 
of esprit de corps, suggested by the recent intro- 
duction of territorial names for regiments. 
But even here the truthfulness of the author 
supplies an answer. On p. 93 we learn that 
about 1820 the same regiment had already 
changed its uniform from green to red, under- 
going at the same time a more material alteration 
of title; and, on p. 247, it is stated that the 
result of the Crimean War was to reduce the 
battalion to “hardly 100 men fit for duty.” 
The illustrations, by Mr. W. Pearce, are of 
more than average merit, special care having 
been taken to preserve historical accuracy of 
costume. 


The Vanished Diamond: a Tale of South Africa. 
By Jules Verne. (Sampson Low.) We incline 
to think that Jules Verne is most fascinating 
when he isin the region of the impossible— 
up in the moon, or under the sea, or travelling 
round the world in eighty days; but even when 
he taxes his inventive powers less seriously he is 
always an attractive writer, and this story of 
life in the diamond fields is certain to delight the 
audience to which it app:als) Even here we 
have something of the marvellous, for the 
diamond which vanishes—the largest diamond 
in the world—is not found but manufactured 
by Victor Cyprien, the young French chemist. 
The adventures of Cyprien and his wonderful 
stone are sufficiently thrilling, and the telling 
of the story is of course admirable. 


The Rover of the Andes. By R. M. Ballantyne. 
(Nisbet.) The fathers, mothers, guardians, 
uncles, and aunts who wish to find an accept- 
able birthday or Christmas present for a healthy- 
minded boy of normal tastes, cannot possibly go 
wrong if they buy a book with Mr. Ballantyne’s 
name upon the title-page. The Rover of the 
Andes is a tale of adventure in South America, 
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a comparatively unworked region ; and the story, 
ke Othello’s, is full of hair-breadth escapes and 
moving accidents. 


Mr. FisHER UNWIN has published this week 
a ‘* boys’ edition ” of Prof. Vambéry’s Life and 
Adventures. Except for the illustrations, the 
book deserves nothing but praise. By omitting 
political disquisitions the volume is reduced in 
size, and at the same time made more suitable 
for its new circle of readers. As all writers of 
boys’ books know, from Defoe downwards, no 
form of narrative is more effective than the 
autobiographical; and in this case autobio- 
graphy is not a mere matter of form, but the 
natural vehicle for expressing the intense 
vivacity of the author. In his ‘‘ Introductory 
Chapter to the Boys of England,’’ M. Vambéry 
tells a touching story about his lameness in 
early childhood; and he implies that a more 
complete autobiography is reserved for publica- 
tion after his death. 


Key-Hole Country. By Gertrude Jerdon. 
(Sampson Low.) Alice went through the look- 
ing glass, Gwendoline goes through the key- 
hole, for Miss Jerdon is one of the many who 
have waved the wand of ‘‘ Lewis Carroll,” and 
endeavoured to reproduce his incantations. 
It must, however, be added that she is among 
the ablest of the crowd of imitators; and those 
who love the duchess and the mock-turtle will 
be pleased to make the acquaintance of the 
caller herring, the old woman why lived in the 
shoe, and the other heroes and heroines of song. 
Miss Jerdon has not had the good fortune to 
secure the artistic services of a Tenniel, but the 
illustrations have a good deal of pleasant 
humour, and are not unworthy of the text. 


A Bunch of Berries and the Diversions thereof. 
By Leader Scott. Illustrated by C. Paterson. 
(Giiffith, Farran & Co.) This is a really delight- 
ful volume, full of interest and of bright, 
happy humour, and, altogether, one of the best 
children’s books we have seen for a long time. 
The Berries were children, and there were eight 
of them, three belonging to Mr. Charles Berry, 
who lived in the country, and five belonging to 
Mr. Herbert Berry, who lived in the town. 
First, we have the life of the little Berries — 
Elderberry, Strawberry, and the rest at home; 
then their adventuries at the seaside; and, 
finally, the papers of the Berrie Scribbleological 
Club, to which they are all contributors. A 
Bunch of Berries is not only a very good book, 
but a very pretty book, and the illustrations by 
C. Paterson—we do not know whether the 
initial stands for Charles or Catherine — are 
capital, 


Who was Philip? A Tale of Public School 
Life. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) Mr. Adams has become so 
favourably known by his previous stories that 
his name will propably carry as much weight 
as any recommendation of ours; but, as we 
must pronounce judgment, we will simply say 
that Who was Philip? is un exceedingly 
interesting and wholesome story. Juveniles as 
well as their elders enjoy a spice of mystery ; 
and the question concerning the parentage of 
Philip Fairford supplies the popular element. 


Nimrod Nunn. By the author of ‘Our 
Valley,” &. (S.P.C.K.) TheS. P. OC. K. is 
generally fortunate in its story-tellers. They 
manage, as a rule, to be both interesting and 
edifying without allowing the edification to 
overpower the interest by becoming too 
aggressively obvious; and to do this needs a 
good deal of cleverness, tact, and common sense. 
These qualities are all exhibited in Nimrod 
Nunn, which is so full of incident that it never 

gs, and which is written throughout in a 
pleasant, naturai style. We do not, however, 
see the necessity for the sad ending. 





Child Pictures from Dickens. (Griffith, 
Farran, & Co.) Though we are not among 
those who hold that Dickens’s children are his 
happiest creations, it is impossible not to 
welcome this attempt to introduce our own 
young people to the writings of the great 
novelist. The method adopted is to tell just so 
much of the story as is necessary to explain the 
illustrations of Little Nell, Tiny Tim, Oliver, 
Smike, &c. But was the Fat Boyachild? The 
heads on the cover by George Cruikshank the 
younger are certainly clever; the drawings 
inside, which seem to be by different hands, 
are of various degrees of merit. 


The Ministry of Flowers ; being someThoughts 
respecting Life, suggested by the Book of 
Nature. By Hilderic Friend. (Sonnenschein.) 
This is a collection of sermons, in which the 
phenomena of the plant world are made to 
serve as texts for the teaching of moral and 
religious lessons. The author is not free from 
the charge of treating ‘‘the Book of Nature” 
with the same sort of violence as most of his 
clerical brethren are accustomed to apply to the 
Bible. The ‘‘lesson” to be taught is more 
frequently put into the text than elicited from 
it by any natural method of interpretation. 
However, Mr. Friend is a good botanist, and 
an agreeable writer ; and his records of personal 
observation will be read with interest by many 
who are not particularly anxious to hear about 
‘the brevity of human life,” or ‘‘ the terrible 
potency of evil habits.” 


Queer Pets and their Doings. By Olive Thorne 
Miller. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) They are 
indeed queer pets. A house in a pleasant 
village near New York is full of cats, dogs, 
birds, squirrels, &c , and many wonderful—yet 
we imagine perfectly true tales are told 
about them. This charming book cannot fail 
to please young people; and it is not only 
amusing but also instructive. The illustrations 
by Mr. J. C. Beard are excellent. 


Three Marturs of the Nineteenth Century. By 
the Author of the ‘‘ Chronicles of the Schin- 
berg-Cotta Family.” (S. P. C.K.) Thethree 
martyrs to whom this volume is devoted are 
Dr. Livingstone, General Gordon, and Bishop 
Patteson. There is — a suspicion of 
high-pressure and conseqhent jerkiness in the 
literary style; but the stories are picturesquely 
and movingly told, and the fact of its author- 
ship is certain to secure for it the success which 
it seems to deserve. We say ‘‘ seems,” for we 
have taken the volume largaly on trust, and 
book-buyers will probably foll6w our example. 

A Diary of Golden Thoughts for the Year. 
(Fisher Unwin.) A little oblong book, very 
daintily and tastefully got-up, containing ad- 
mirably selected brief extracts from great 
writers, one being apportioned to each day in 
the year. The selections have a freshness 
which testifies that they are the gleanings of 
individual reading, and the volume is one 
with which a very pleasant half-hour may be 
spent. 


Jesus, Lover of My Soul. By Charles Wesley. 
(Nelson.) This little édition de luxe of Charles 
Wesley’s well-known hymn will attract some 
present-buyers of a devout bent, but it does not 
seem to us to have any very obvious reason of 
being. The publishers give us a memorial sketch 
of Charles Wesley by “‘H. L. L.,” a musical 
setting of the hymn, and a number of illustra- 
tions by Mr. Clark Stanton, and other artists, 
which have not greatly captivated us. 


The Fairyland A BC for Little Folk. Tllus- 
trated by E. A. Mason. (J. Clarke & Co.) The 
idea, though perhaps not novel, is a clever one, 
of introducing under their initial letters pictures 
of the personages, animals, and things that are 
familiar to all children, either from old-fashioned 
nursery rhymes, or from the works of Hans 
Anderson, Grimm, Lewis Carroll, &c. 





A SIMPLE tale of faith in a German house- 
hold, Goetz Jiiger’s Son, by H. J. M. G. 
(S. P. C. K.), will please all lovers of quiet, 
restful stories, in preference to the strongly 
contrasted characters and scenes of too many 
modern tales. 


Broken Hearts are Still, by Phoebe Allen 
(S. P. C. K.), is a touching narrative of sorrow 
and forgiveness, far more real than the bulk of 
such stories. No better book could be sug- 
gested for a parish library, but the grim wood- 
cuts which accompany it cannot be called 
illustrations. 


Marie’s Home ; or, a Glimpse of the Past, by 
Mrs. Austin (Blackie), goes back to the first 
French revolution for incidents. It is some- 
what confusing, as in the first chapter a girl 
is supposed to read the eventful history of her 
family from a journal of that time of terror 
which had been written by her great-grand- 
mother. The rabble are introduced mobbing 
Marie Antoinette at Versailles and clamouring 
for bread, but the author has forgotten that 
the Queen was said at that supreme moment to 
have asked them, with much astonishment, ‘‘ If 
they had no bread, why could not they eat 
cake ?”’ The moral of the book is excellent—in 
all vicissitudes to walk in the path of unselfish 
duty. 


Girlhood Days ; or, Auld Lang Syne, by the 
author of “Chaucer’s Stories Simply Told” 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.), is an aimless tale for 
school-girls, with some curious lapses from 
Lindley Murray which are not to be commended ; 
suchas, ‘‘the governess sat with we girls hanging 
over her,” and ‘‘ people are advised to consider 
their life a sort of necessary preparation to 
something better, which one has no right to 
expect very smooth and easy.” The cover of 
the book is pretty. 


SToRIEs written for other than literary ends 
are seldom very successful, and Vewred ; or, the 
Wife’s Sister (S. P. C. K.), is no exception. 
One sister states the arguments against the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill with much learning ; 
the other marries, and, without the least cause 
for jealousy, absolutely dies from fear that 
her husband should wish to marry the clever 
sister. The book is so contrary to all expe- 
rience that it overshoots its mark. 


Ways and Means in a Devonshire Village; a 
Book for Mothers’ Meetings, by E. C. Sharland 
(S. P. C. K.), is excellent in every way. The 
turns of language and thought are true to the 
western county; the dialogues are smart and 
amusing, while the receipts and directions for 
thrifty housekeeping interspersed would do 
much good to the class for which the book is 
meant. We highly recommend it. 


Abyssinia; translated from the German of 
Dr. H. W. J. Thiersch by Sarah M. 8. Pereira 
(Nisbet), contains a lucid account of the 
early Christianity of that country, together 
with a narrative of King Theodore’s arbitrary 
proceedings, which led to his destruction by 
Sir Robert Napier’s expedition. Events have 
moved too rapidly for Dr. Thiersch, who pleads 
for substantial support from England as an 
abiding bulwark against Islam and the hordes 
of the Mahdi. The book is a useful epitome of 
the history of Abyssinia. 


Tue Rev. C. R. Ball has added another to 
the many manuals on the subject, /umiliar 
Instructions onthe Church Catechism (8S. P. C. K.). 
It is simple, brief, and exhaustive. 


A (ilad Service (8S. P. C. K.), by Elinor 
Lewis, consists of twenty Bible lessons thought- 
fully, and with much care, drawn out as a 
help to be used at young women’s classes, or 
as a gift book to girls. This little book will 
prove a great assistance at girls’ friendly meet- 
ings and the like, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. Narrer, the newly-appointed Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Oxford, 
will begin his first course of lectures on Nov- 
ember 20. The subject he has chosen is ‘‘ The 
Earliest English Literature down to the Con- 
quest.” 

Two fresh ‘autographs” (so-called) of 
Shakspere have just turned up in a copy of the 
Prayer Book of Edward VL., printed by 
Edward Whitchurch in June 1549. This book 
was sold, with some other old volumes of 
theology, to a country doctor in 1878 by the 
trustees of a grammar school who wished to 
buy some newer works for their boys. All the 
volumes had been on the school shelves for a 
time beyond the memory of any inhabitant. 
The Prayer Book was shown to Mr. Toon, the 
widely-travelled second-hand bookseller of 38 
Leicester Square ; and he, sceing one signature 
of “Shakespeare” in the inner margin of 
the title, tempted his customer to exchange 
it for some beautiful old Salisbury books, &e. 
Mr. Toon then found a second signature “ W. 
Shakespeare ” at the foot of one of the leaves 
in the inside of the book, and several “SS” 
on another margin. Dr. Farnivall was asked 
to inspect the book, and at once gave his 
opinion that the signatures, though old, of the 
seventeenth century—not_by Collier or Ireland 
—were not Shakspere’s. Still, they are interest- 
ing, as witnessing to the popularity of Shak- 
spere’s name in his death-century. The British 
Museum opinion is, we hear, divided on the 
point, some of the experts being more or less 
pronouncedly in favour of the genuineness of 
the signatures, while the head of the MS. 
department is against it. Mr. Toon’s copy of 
this Prayer Book has as its last leaf the very 
rare Proclamation of Edward VI., fixing the 
price at which the book is to be sold. This was 
wanting in the Museum copy, and has now 
been supplied from Mr. Toon’s original; while 
the latter’s one missing leaf has been facsimiled 
from the Museum copy. Mr. Toon asks the 
moderate sum of £90 for his rare volume. 


Messrs. BLAckwoop, who have recently 
issued an account of The River Column, by its 
commander, Gen. Brackenbury, now announce 
for immediate publication rom Korti to Khar- 
twm, by Sir Charles Wilson, being the journal 
of his march across the Bayuda Desert, and his 
voyage up the Nile in the fruitless effort to 
relieve Gordon. 


The Broken Shaft; or, Tales Told in Mid 
Ocean, is the title of a collection of short stories 
that Mr. Fisher Unwin will shortly issue as his 
Annual for 1885. The contributors, who were 
all fellow-passengers on board the Buvaria when 
the accident occurred, include Messrs. R. L. 
Stevenson, F. Marion Crawford, F. Anstey, 
W. Archer, and W. H. Pollock. 


MEssrs. TRUBNER will publish in January 
A Common-Place Book of the Fifteenth Century, 
printed from the original MS. at Browne Hall, 
Suffolk, by Lady Caroline Kerrison, with notes 
by Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. Among the 
contents are a poem of ‘‘ Adrian and Epotys,” 
never before printed in England, a religious 
play treating of Abraham and Isaac, and several 
minor poems; several sets of local accounts ; 
and many entries relating to manorial courts, 
forms of charters, &c. 

Messrs. MAcMILLAN will publish shortly a 
popular edition, in ten volumes, of Mr. Francis 
Parkman’s historical works treating of the 
French in America. 

THE same publishers announce a new book 
by Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace, entitled Bad 
Times. 

Mr. Rosert Lovis STEVENSON is engaged 
on a new story, the scene of which is laid in 


Edinburgh and in Australia. It will form the 
Christmas number of+ the Court and Society 
Review. 

Mr. T. FisHER Unwin will publish next 

week a novel, entitled The Bachelor Vicar of 
N-wforth, by Mrs. Harcourt Roe. It is a story 
of clerical and social life in an English country 
town. The same publisher announces a volume, 
by Major Stewart Harrison, entitled The Queen 
of the Arena, and Other Stories. Some of the 
tales were first published many years ago in 
Once a Week. The volume will be illustrated 
with four engravings by Millais and other 
artists. 
Messrs. Hurst & BLAcKETT have in the 
press The Egyptian Campaigns and the Events 
which led to them, by Mr. Charles Royle, con- 
taining a detailed account of the relations of 
England and Egypt for the last ten years. 


Tue new Life of Bunyan, by Mr. Brown, of 
Bedford, the present occupant of Bunyan’s 
pulpit there, will be published next week on 
both sides of the Atlantic—by Messrs. Isbister in 
London, and by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. in Boston and New York. 


Notes on Siamese Musical Instruments is the 
title of a pamphlet by Mr. Richard Edgcumbe, 
which will be issued by Messrs. Clowes in a 
few days, with numerous illustrations. 


Mr. Witi1AM WESTALL has written for 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal a story entitled 
‘“‘Two Pinches of Snuff,” the opening chapters 
of which will appear early in December. The 
scene of the story is laid in Manchester and 
in Dresden. 


Mr. Prmsietr’s English Political History, 
1880-85, will be issued in the course of a few 
days by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. Brownrne will not leave Venice for 
London till near the end of November, so that 
he will not be able to see Miss Alma Murray 
in his ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” at the Browning 
Society’s performance on November 19. Two 
points of some importance in the interpretation 
of the character of Colombe on which Miss 
Murray differed from the stage-manager and 
another authority, were referred to Mr. Brown- 
ing; and he has decided both entirely in Miss 
Murray’s favour, and has complimented her 
warmly on the way in which she had exactly 
entered into his conception of his heroine on 
these points. 


THE inaugural meeting of the Scarborough 
Browning Society was held inthe Art Schools 
last Saturday, the chair being taken by Arch- 
deacon Blunt. Mr. Ernest Radford addressed 
the society upon the scope and quality of 
Browning’s work, and a short discussion 
followed. Papers are promised upon “ The 
Epistle of Karshish” and ‘‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra.” 


Tue Oxford Browning Society will hold two 
meetings this term: on November 11, the Rev. 
C. Plummer will read a paper on ‘‘ The His- 
torical Aspect of some of the Poems”; and 
on December 2 ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday” will be 
read. 


THE Quiver Christmas number this year will be 
called ‘‘ Sure and Swift.” It will include along 
story by Mary Linskill; a paper by the Bishop 
of Liverpool, stories by the Kev. P. B. Power, 
Edwin Goadby, F.-M. F. Skene; a new tune 
to the carol‘‘ While Shepherds watched,” by 
the organist to the University of Cambridge. 
The illustrations are by Mary Gow, C. Gregory, 
Gordon Browne, M. Ellen Edwards, F. W. 
Burton, G. Grenville Manton, W. 8. Stacey, 
and W. J. Hennessy. 


THE Prince of Wales has consented to become 
patron of the Bethnal Green Free Library, in 


An authorised German translation, by E. 
Wohler, of Prof. Jebb’s Life of Bentley, in the 
“English Men of Letters Series,” has been 
published by Herr Gaertner, of Berlin. 


Sic. Trnvacni’s Rome: its Princes, Priests, 
and People, an English translation of which was 
recently issued, has just been placed on the 
Index Expurgatorius. 


THE last addition to the pretty series of 
“Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott} is Cowper, 
edited by Eva Hope. The introductory notice 
is gracefully written, and gives a fair present- 
ment of the man and the poet; but we must 
protest against the misprint by which the name 
of the St. Alban’s doctor is given twice (p. 15) 
as ‘‘ Colton.” 


THE senate of the University College, Liver- 
pool, now incorporated into the Victoria Uni- 
versity, is preparing a ‘‘ business curriculum ” 
such as shall be suitable for clerks and ap- 
prentices. The curriculum is to extend over a 
space of two academical years, and is divided 
into two portions, one more especially devoted 
to languages, and the other to science. The 
business men of Liverpool are, it is satisfactory 
to know, heartily co-operating with the senate ; 
and it is anticipated that a number of firms will 
meet the wishes of the senate by consenting to 
relax one year of the apprenticeship of young 
men who shall be holders of a certificate to the 
effect that they have satisfactorily passed the 
examination to be held at the end of this curri- 
culum. It is obvious that if the local English 
colleges are ever to attain to the importance of 
the Scottish universities, they must find some 
means of persuading the business men and 
shopkeepers of England that a good education 
is a good thing in itself, and does not in- 
capacitate from business. There is also no 
doubt that if the University authorities wish to 
attract to them the young men of the great 
business centres, they must make every en- 
deavour to secure the co-operation and learn 
the views of business men as to the kind of 
education necessary to fit men for business. It 
is a great thing to know that at both colleges 
of the Victoria University modern languages 
are well taught, and that oral examinations 
are held in them, so that a diploma from that 
university, or from either of the colleges, 
setting forth that a young man had passed 
satisfactorily in these, would have a valuable 
import. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir may be as well to contradict a rumour, 
which has got into print, to the effect that Mr. 
F. Wedmore, who is now on a visit to America, 
has been seriously ill. As a matter of fact, he 
is quite well and has been enjoying his tour 
much. He is tolecture at Baltimore at the end 
of the present week, and sails for home on 
November 19 in the Baltic, 


THE representatives of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
announce that a number of his letters to Carlyle 
appear to have been stolen. They caution all 
persons against buying, selling, or publishing 
any papers purporting to be the originals of 
letters from Emerson to Carlyle, and they ask 
that anyone who may hear of the existence of 
any such letters will do them the favour to 
inform them where the letters may be found. 
Address Mr. Edward W. Emerson, Concord, 
Mass. These MSS. were all given by Carlyle 
to a member of Emerson’s family, and the right 
of publication, of course, belongs by law to the 
writer’s representatives. 

Messrs. HARPER have concluded an arrange- 
ment with Mr. W. D. Howells by which all 
the new writings of that author—his novels, 
short stories, descriptive sketches, and dramatic 





place of the late Lord Shaftesbury. 











pieces—will be exclusively at their disposal 
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from the beginning of next year. Mr. Howells 
is also to contribute monthly to Harper’s Maga- 
zine, beginning with the January number, an 
editorial department having a relation to litera- 
ture corresponding to that which the ‘‘ Editor’s 
Easy Chair” has to society. The new depart- 
ment will probably be styled the ‘‘ Editor’s 
Study.” It will be purely literary in its char- 
acter—not a review of books, but a discussion 
of literary topics suggested by the salient 
features of current literature in America and 
Europe. 


THE papers which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
has been contributing to the Atlantic Monthly, 
under the heading of ‘‘ A New Portfolio,” will 
be published immediately by Messrs. Houghton, 
Mittin, & Co., of Boston, in book form, with 
the new title ‘‘ A Mortal Antipathy.” 


THE new volume of Lippincott’s Magazine will 
begin with the new year, instead of in Novem- 
ber. Among the special features will be the 
publication, simultaneously with their appear- 
ance in England, of stories, essays, and sketches 
by well-known English contributors to the 
magazines. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of 
the American papers to the effect that Tenny- 
son’s forthcoming volume will contain ‘an 
echo of Poverty, Poverty, Poverty [sic] in another 
dialect.” 


In a review of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, She’s 
all the World to Me, the Nation, which is not 
usually given to hyperbole, says of the author: 
‘He has written a poem in strength and beauty 
of idea, in artistic unity and completeness, in the 
harmony between the expression and the scenes, 
incidents, and thoughts presented.” 

As the book has not yet been published in this 
country, Mr. Hall Caine still has a chance of 
giving it another title. 


A VOLUME, just published by Mr. Crowell, 
of New York, entitled Poor Boys who became 
Famous, by Mrs. Sarah K, Bolton, passed into 
a second edition immediately it was issued. 
The author says that Mr. George W. Childs 
possesses an autograph letter of Poe, in which 
he offers to his publishers thirty-three short 
stories, enough to fill two large volumes, ‘‘ on 
the terms which you allowed me before: that 
is, you receive all profits and allow me twenty 
copies for distribution to friends.” The favour- 
able reception of this book has induced Mrs. 
— to write a companion volume on J’amous 

omen. 








TRANSLATION. 
TO THE READER. 
(From the French of Sully Prudhomme.) 


WueEn once my song’s gone forth, this heart 
No longer knows it for its own ; 

Within me stays the better part, 
My truest verse will ne’er be known. 


As silvery butterflies crowd near 
The flowers they’re eager to caress, 

So round the thoughts I hold most dear 
Sweet verses, trembling, beat and press: 


I strive to seize them, lo! they spring 
And rise and whirl in sudden flight, 
Nought leaving but the powder light 
Brushed from their frail and startled wing. 


My touch would spoil their tender hue ; 
And I must take their life away, 
If here, stretched out, I’d have them stay, 
With heart transfixed, set two by two. 


Thus ever filled our souls remain 
‘With songs that all unsung shall die. 
Light moths unseen—only the stain 
Our fingers keep as they flit by. 
I. 0. L. 


; appear in it six deal with Scotland. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Scottish Review for November certainly 
deserves its name, for of the eight articles that 
It was, 
perhaps, inevitable that, with the General 
Election in sight, the subject of Disestablish- 
ment should be discussed ; and the two sides of 
it are dealt with by Principal Tulloch, of St. 
Andrews, as champion, and the Rev. Dr. Hut- 
ton, of Paisley, as assailant of the Church of 
Scotland. To these, we, ourselves, prefer such 
papers as ‘‘ Scottish Catholics under Mary and 
James,” and ‘The Scottish Parliament.’ The 
latter is a very interesting account of a vener- 
able Northern institution which there would 
appear to be some idea of reviving under the 
designation of a ‘‘ National Council.” Perhaps 
the most notable papers are an informative one 
on ‘‘ The York Mystery Plays,” and another on 
*Scotland’s New Departure in Philosophy.” 
The latter is a temperate summing up of recent 
Scotch philosophic work, which is largely of 
the character of a revival of idealism. This 
magazine has now found a place—and a very 
good place—for itself in Scotch periodical 
literature. 


Mr. THEODORE BENT’s paper in the Antiquary 
for November on the travels of certain 
Japanese ambassadors in Europe under the 
guardianship of the Jesuits is most interest- 
ing. We wish he had made it more clear 
where the diaries now exist from which he 
has made his extracts. Mr. Horace Round’s 
essay on ‘‘ Municipal Offices” is but a first 
instalment. It is not fair to criticise until his 
labours are more complete. From the little he 
has given us we are hopeful that he will 
materially increase our information on a sub- 
ject which is as yet very obscure. ‘‘ Witch- 
craft in the Sixteenth Century ”’ has no author’s 
name. It does not add to our knowledge of a 
painful subject. Ina paper entitled ‘‘ Scotter 
and its Manor,’ Mr. Edward Peacock draws 
attention to the silly fashion which was preva- 
lent at the time of the great enclosures of 
altering the names of places, so as to make 
them sound more pleasantly to polite ears. We 
fear this kind of mutilation is still going on in 
rural places, 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BRIALMONT. La Fortification du temps présent. Paris: 
Le Soudier. 50 fr. 

FRIEDRICH, W. Goethe’s Leben in Bildern. Nach der 
Biographie v. G. H. Lewes in Tuschzeichnungen, 
Miinchen: Ackermann. 30 M. 

FRIMMEL, Th. Die Apokalypse in den Bilderhand- 
schriften d. Mittelalters. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 


1 M. 60 Pf. 
GENEVAY, A. Lestyle Louis XIV: Charles Le Brun, 
décorateur, ses ceuvres ete. Paris: Rouam. 25 fr. 
LEGRAND, E. Bibliographie hellénique; ou, descrip- 
tion raisonnée des ouvrages publi¢és en Gréce par 
des Grecs au 15° et 16° siécles, Paris: Leroux. 


60 fr. 

RocHEForT, H. La grande Bohéme. Paris: Victor- 
Havard. 3 fr. 50c¢, , 
STAEHELIN, A. Sommer u. Winter in Siidamerika. 

Basel: Schwabe. 3 M. 20 Pt. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


BAETHGEN, F. LEvangelienfragmente. Der griech. 
Text d. OCureton’schen Syrers wiederhergestellt. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10 M. : 

BENDER, W. Das Wesen der Religion u. die Grund- 
siitze der Kirchenbildung. Bonn: Cohen. 6 M. 

Roreum, J. B. Der erste Brief an die Thessalonicher, 
iibersetzt u. erliiutert. Passau: Bucher. 3M. 

Spitta, F. Der zweite Brief d. Petrus u. der Brief 4. 


Judas. Eine geschichtl Untersuchg. Halle: 
Waisenhaus. 9 M, 
HISTORY. 
Dspipour, A, L’Impératrice}Théodora. Paris: Dentu. 


2ir. 

MEMOIREN der Kinigin v. England (1689-93). Hrsg. v. 
R. Dibner. Leipzig: Veit. 3M. 

PLISCHKE, M. Das Rechtsverfahren Rudolfs v. Habs- 
bare gegen Ottokar vy. Bihmen. Bonn: Cohen, 
1M. 2 


0 Pt. 
Porro, P. Note sulla storia d’Italia. Vol. VI. Parte4. 
Milan: Dumolard, 6 L. 
ScumipT, Ch. Précis de l’histoire de l’église d’ occident 
pendant le moyen ige, Paris: Fischbacher. 12fr. 


— 
—< 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


BrEziInA, A. Die Meteoritensammlung d. k. k. 
mineralogischen Ho‘kabinetes in Wiea am 1. Mai 


1835. Wien: Hilder. 9 M. 
DRASCHE, R. v. Beitriige zur feineren Anatomie der 
Polychaeten. 1. Hft. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 3 M. 
Havssk, G. Entwicklungszeschichte d. menschlichen 


Geistes. Anthropologie. 
ScHenck, H. Die Biologie 
Bonn: Cohen. 5M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


BAgBLER, J. J. Beitriige zu e. Geschichte der latein- 
ischen Grammatik im Mittelalter. Halle: Waisen- 

haus. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Curist, W. Platonische Stulien. Miinchen: Franz. 
1 M. 80 Pf. 

Fick, A. Die homerische Ilias, nach ihrer Entstehung 
betrachtet u. in der urspriinglichen Sprachfora 
wiederhergestelit. 1. Hiilfte. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck. 10 M, 

Kun, J. Beitriige zur griechischen Etymologie. I. 
Aca bei Homer. Leipzig: Freytag. 3M 

MvetreR, F. Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft. 
3 Bd. Die Sprachen der lockenhaarizgen Rassen, 
2. Abth. 2. Hilfte. Die Sprachen der mittelind- 
ischen Rasse. Wien: Hilder. 5 M. 40 Pr. 

PRELLWITZ, W. De Dialecto Thessalica. Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 1 M, 40 Pf. 

Reiscu, Ae. De musicis Graecorum certaminibus 
eapita lV. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 4M 


Minden: Bruns. 7 M. 
der Wassergewiichse. 


SAMMLUNG der griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Hrsg. v. H. Collitz. 2. Bl. 1. Htt. Gittingen: 
Vandenhoeck. 3 M. 60 Pf. 


SLAMECZKA, F. Untersuchungen iib. die Rede d. 
Demosthenes v. der Gesandtschaft. Wien: Hilder. 
1 M. 60 Pf. 

Sauytu, H. W. Der Diphthong e: im Greichischen m. 
Beriicksichtg. seiner Entsprechungen in verwandten 
Sprachen. Gittingen: Vandenhoszk. 1 M.80 Pi. 

ZIELINsSKI, Th. Die Mirchenkomidie in Athen. 8&t 
Petersburg: Kranz, 2. M. 50 P?, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
COLERIDGE’S MS, NOTES ON MALTHUS. 
London: Oct. 31, 1831. 

The British Museum is understood to possess 
a large number of books from the library 
of Coleridge, annotated by his own hand. 
They passed into its keeping on the death of 
his executor, Dr. Joseph Green, some five or 
six years ago, and there is no doubt about their 
history. 1t seems, however, very desirable 
that some account of the MS. notes should be 
given to the public by the Museum, for the 
notes of Coleridge on such different authors as 
Shakspere and Schelling, Herder and Malthus, 
would be of very uvlike originality and value. 

The question of handwriting adds a fresh 
difficulty. Among the books is the quarto 
copy of the Essay of Malthus on Population 
(1803), Its broad margins are covered with a 
running commentary and criticism, part in 
pencil, part in ink, amounting, when read 
together, to a review of the entire book. Now 
it is a striking fact that these notes on the essay 
occur, with hardly the change of a letter, in a 
review by Southey of the same work, in Aikin’s 
Annual Lteview for the year 1803. To which 
poet did the real authorship of the notes be- 
long? The question has been answered by Mr. 
Richard Garnett, of the British Museum, who 
has kindly taken the trouble to look closely at 
the handwriting. He finds that on at least 
two pages the handwriting of the notes is that 
of Southey, not of Coleridge ; and he supposes 
that Coleridge found the arguments, and freely 
gave them over to Southey. In support of this 
opinion Mr, Garnett relies on expressions in the 
MS. where Coleridge seems to address a would- 
be reviewer: ‘‘Quote this paragraph as the 
first sentence of your review.” On the other 
hand, Southey, in his Letters, claims the article 
as his own, and makes no acknowledgment of 
debt to Coleridge or to anyone else. Perhaps 
some admirer of Southey will explain this 
silence. Coleridge, no doubt, would have 


jotted down his thoughts as readily on a friend’s 
book as on his own; but, if this particular 
volume was borrowed at all, it was apparently 
not borrowed from Southey. Coleridge writes 
on its fly-leaf: ‘‘E dono D. Stuart armigeri, 





| 8. T. Coleridge.” 


J. BoNAR, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LONDON. 
London: Nov. 2, 1885, 

Permit me, as one of the professors of Uni- 
versity College, to assure you that you are 
misinformed when you state that that body 
have, by a unanimous vote, expressed their 
dissatisfaction with the scheme of the special 
committee of the convocation of the University 
of London. A meeting of professors was held 
to consider this subject a fortnight ago, and 
certain resolutions were carried ; but the meet- 
ing, having been called by inadvertence at an 
hour already fixed for an important committee, 
I was unable to be present, and I believe that 
many of my colleagues were likewise absent. 

The view which I hold with regard to a future 
University of London is that it should bea 
professorial university governed by its pro- 
fessors, as are the German and Scotch 
universities ; and in this view, I believe, many 
of my colleagues agree. We are, therefore, 
not ‘‘ satisfied” with the scheme of the com- 
mittee of convocation; and I, for one, think it 
important that we should take steps to put 
forward our views in as authoritative a manner 
as possible. 

At the same time this appears to me to be a 

sition entirely compatible with warm appro- 

ation of the proposals made by the committee 
of convocation for the reformation of the 
University of London as at present constituted. 
Those proposals do not embody my ideal; but 
they may possibly lead towards it, and, at any 
rate, offer an immense improvement on the 
present condition of things. They are also, in 
my judgment, greatly to be preferred to what 
I will venture to call the extraordinary scheme 
sketched in your article of October 31. 

It seems to me that for any body of men to 
endeavour to thwart a practical proposal of 
reform, of the beneficence of which they are 
convinced, because it does not carry out their 
furthest aspirations, which are necessarily only 
to be realised in a somewhat remote future, 
is an altogether unreasonable and unworthy 
course; and I cannot for a moment admit that 
the professors of University College are likely 
to enter upon such a course. It is one thing 
not to be ‘‘ satisfied” with a slice only of the 
loaf, and another thing to refuse to eat that 
slice oneself, and also to prevent any one else 
from eating it. 

Among the conflicting interests, opinions and 
prejudices which centre round the question of 
the University of London, it appears to me 
that the scheme drawn up Lord Justice Fry 
has the best chance of gaining a majority in 
convocation, and of effecting some useful 
change in the present organisation of Burling- 
ton Gardens; and, accordingly, I would do all 
in my power to carry it through. 

The only item in the scheme to which I feel 
a distinct objection (and I understand that this 
objection is shared by others who are prepared 
to take steps for its removal) is the admission 
of the Class C of constituent colleges—viz., 
those ‘‘ which are intended to aid the evening 
studies of persons engaged in business.” Such 
institutions are, in my opinion, of great value 
to the community, but should not be allowed 
to introduce a discordant element into the 
faculties of the university, the business of which 
lies in a different direction. The effective 
working of a composite body, such as the 
governing body of any university must be, 
depends upon the identity of interests of the 
individuals composing that body. The failure 
of convocations and congregations, both at 
Oxford and Cambridge and in London, to 


render anything like assistance to the govern-. 


ment of the university is due to the fact that 
only a small proportion of their members can 
possibly feel any healthy interest in the real 
business of the university. 


The alternative scheme for the reform of the 
University of London—which is sketched in 
your issue of this week—has two radical defects, 
according to my judgment—a judgment which 
may, I am aware, find opposition among some 
whose opinions are, I fully admit, entitled to 
consideration and respect. 

The first defect is the proposal to imitate the 
organisation of the University of Oxford. To 
me, knowing very intimately the working of 
that organisation, this is simply astounding. 
Oxford exists in spite of a governing machinery, 
which those who know her best—from Goldwin 
Smith onwards—regard as both pernicious and 
ridiculous. To imitate this machinery in 
London would be as reasonable as to base 
political reform on an imitation of the Turkish 
empire. The second defect is the proposal to 
give increased powers to convocation. There 
is current a complete misconception as to the 
origin of the powers of convocation, or the body 
of graduates in our old universities, and as to 
the value of its interference in university 
management. Originally the graduates who 
took part in the government of the uni- 
versity at Oxford and at Cambridge were simply 
and solely the resident teaching masters of 
arts, or those who were licensed to teach. 
The practical extension of certain powers of 
voting upon statutes to all masters of arts of 
Oxford and Cambridge who keep their names 
registered and pay certain fees—is a disastrous 
innovation which has come in with the increased 
facilities for travelling afforded by railways. 
This voting by masters of arts who are no- 
concerned in the teaching and studies—that is 
the actual business of the university—is an 
unmitigated evil. In no other universities in 
the world do the graduates exercise these powers, 
even where they possess a feeble right of protest, 
as in the University of Edinburgh: only the 
universit'es of Oxford and Cambridge among 
older universities are cursed with this ‘old 
man of the sea.” Why the newly founded 
University of London should have been sub- 
jected to a convocation, it is difficult to imagine 
—unless it is that those who drew up its con- 
stitution believed that two blacks make a white, 
and created it as a balance to the equally ill- 
devised senate. 

I cannot believe that the individual members 
of convocation of the University of London 
are such strangely constituted persons as to care 
about continually meddling in the manage- 
ment of an institution which happened to 
give them in past days a certificate of 
proficiency in science, art, medicine or law. 
It really cannot matter to them what the 
university does in the future, and, if it did, it 
would matter to them in so many divergent 
ways that they could not carry out details of 
administration without an immense amount of 
friction and waste of energy. The persons to 
whom it does really matter most seriously are 
the teachers in various London colleges ; and the 
recognition by Lord Justice Fry’s committee of 
this fact is a proof that there is a distinguished 
body of men in the university who are by no 
means anxious to increase their responsibility 
as members of convocation. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that a majority of convocation will 
take the same view. 

I trust that members of convocation will not 
be bribed into voting against Lord Justice Fry’s 
scheme either by the worthless promise of in- 
creased power, or by the crude suggestion 
made by its opponents of ‘‘ university lecture- 
ships of limited tenure.” 

E. Ray LANKESTER. 





JOHN HARVARD’S AUTOGRAPH. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge : Oct. 28, 1885. 
Mr. E. Dicey, in the AcADEMyY of October 24, 
denies with great confidence that the entrance of 





| John Harvard’s name in the Emmanuel College 





book is an autograph. I believe, however, that 
this is by no means as certain as he thinks it to 
be. I must premise that Mr. Dicey has fallen 
into an inaccuracy as to the spelling of the 
name. It appears plainly in our book as 
Harvard, not Harverd. Again, his account of 
the book does not at all adequately describe it. 
It contains besides these recepta ab ingredientibus, 
lists of entrances from the first opening of the 
college, disciplinary orders from 1586 signed 
by the master and fellows, lists of college plate 
and of books in the library, exiits and reidiits, 
In fact, it is a record of the internal proceedings 
of the college from its earliest year of activity 
fora considerable period. It will be evident 
that in such a book autograph signatures would 
be more probable than in a mere account book. 
But an examination of the name itself as 
written would, I think, make it appear very 
probable to anyone that it is John Harvard’s 
autograph. For— 

1, It corresponds in almost every letter to 
the signature in the University degree book. 
The final d in Harvard is especially marked in 
both, being finished off with a bold loop some- 
thing in the nature of a small Greek delta. 
Other letters are nearly as remarkable for their 
resemblance in both cases. 

2. Though in many cases whole blocks of 
names are evidently entered by the same hand, 
yet in several pages there is a great variety of 
handwriting, which seems to point to indi- 
vidual signatures. 

3. In the page in which John Harvard's 
name appears there does not seem to me to be 
any other name in the same handwriting. 

4, After John Harvard’s name is the abbre- 
viation Midlsex ; out of five other entries in the 
same and opposite pages it is once written 
Middlesex, four times Midlesex, never Midlsex. 
This, again, looks like an individual peculiarity. 

It is true that these remarks do not make 
the fact asserted by Dr. Rendle certain ; and it 
is true, also, that the name in our book is 
somewhat less boldly and firmly written than 
that in the University book, but I think I have 
said enough to show that Dr. Rendle’s assertion 
cannot be rightly described as not having a 
‘shadow of foundation.” 

E. 8. Suucksurau. 








‘‘ MILTON AND VONDEL.” 
Middle Temple: Nov. 3, 1835. 

As a student and appreciator of Vondel, I 
may perhaps be permitted to make one or two 
remarks on the controversy between Mr. Gosse 
and Mr. Eimundson. In the letter which ap- 
peared in last week’s ACADEMY, the latter has 
confined himself to a criticism of Mr. Gosse’s 
translation and a justification of his own ; but it 
seems to me, and [ fancy most authorities will 
agree with me, that for various reasons Mr. 
Gosse’s version is to be preferred. One of the 
chief of these is that a translator of Vondel 
ought as far as possible to preserve the outward 
form of the original. Vondel wasa thoroughly 
—shall I say—artificial writer, and frequently 
himself tells us that in writing his tragedies he 
kept the dramatic laws of Aristotle constantly 
before him. Now, one result of this has been 
to make the outward form of his tragedies one 
of their chief merits, and the adoption of such a 
metre as Mr. Edmundson employs cannot but 
destroy a great deal of the force of the original. 
No doubt Mr. Gosse’s version is open to criti- 
cism. I cannot but think, for example, he is in 
error in his translation of ‘‘karos.” ‘‘ Chariot ” 
is a much more poetical word than “coach.” 
In addition to the two passages known to Mr. 
Edmundson, the phrase occurs again in Maria 
Stuart, v. 447: “‘ Gevolleght in ’t verschiet van 
paerden en karossen,”’ the only difference being 
that we have here the plural case. 
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With reference to the proof of the connection 
between Vondel and Milton, it appears to me 
that very little reliance can be placed on mere 
parallelisms of expression. These can only 
form a part of the proof, and a very small part, 
and unaccompanied by other facts would not 
have much weight. Looking, however, at the 
matter from every point of view it seems more 
than probable that Milton was acquainted with 
Vondel’s works, and that very soon after 
they were respectively published. In his essay 
Mr. Gosse admits, indeed, that ‘‘the Dutch 
language was not so little studied ” in Vondel’s 
time as it is now ; but he almost passes over 
those other strong historical facts bearing on 
the question, which cannot fail to impress an 
unprejudiced mind. Notice, for example, 
ought to be taken of the fact that in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century Holland 
was at the height of its prosperity, its merchant- 
men were, so to speak, the world’s common 
carriers, as a maritime power it was among the 
first in Europe, its fleet gained more than one 
victory over the English, and on one occasion 
threatened to destroy even London itself. 

At this period, too, there were in Holland 
many English refugees—Nonconformists and 
others; but of these some were constantly 
returning to their own country, carrying with 
them, no doubt, much information about the 
Netherlanders. Mr. Gosse must surely have 
made a slip of the pen when he applied the 
term ‘‘obscure poetry” to the works of the 
writer of the Palamedes, who acquired such a 
fame during life as to be styled on the medal 
which was struck in commemoration of his 
funeral, ‘‘ the oldest and greatest poet.” With- 
out doubt his fame was not confined to the 
Netherlands, and those Englishmen who were 
passing at that time from one country to the 
other must have been acquainted with his story. 
Besides, it must always be borne in mind that 
Milton's original intention was to treat the 
subject of his Paradise Lost in dramatic 
form, and therefore if he took the idea from 
the Lucifer it is all the more to his credit, 
as a poet, that he perceived the mistake which 
Vondel made in making the Lucifer a drama 
instead of an epic poem. 

J. R. MacInrairu. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, Nov. 9, 8 5 Royal Academy: ‘The 
peeees of the Human Body,” IL., by Prof. J. 

suail, 

TuE:pDay, Nov. 10,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : 
Upening remarks by the President, Mr. Francis 
Galton; ‘‘ Experiments on Testing the Characters 
of School Children,” by Mrs. Bryant; ** A Com- 
5 mm Estimate of Jewish Ability,” by Mr. 

oseph Jacobs, 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “The Theory of the 
Indicator and the Evrors in Indicator Diagrams,’ 
by Prof. Osborne Reynolds; ** Experiments on the 
Steam Engine Indicator,” by Mr. A. W. Bright- 
more. 

WEobNEsDAY, Nov. 11, 8 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Muscles of the Human Body,” II1., by Prof. J. 
Marshall. 

8. a Microscopical: ‘Some New and Rare 
Desmids,” by Mr. W. B. Turner; **The Amplifying 
Power of a Lens or Objective.” by Dr. E. Giltay ; 
‘Limits of Resolution in the Microscope,” _ iP 
¥. Oe ; eee Technique,” by Dr. E. 

‘rookshank, 

TmuaRsDAY, Nov. 12,8 p.m. Mathematical: Annual 
azleeting; ‘‘ Waves pospoeetet along the Plane 
Surface of an Elastic Solid,” by Lord Rayleigh; 
* The Application of Clifford’s Graphs to ordinar: 
Binary Quantics,” by Mr. A. B. Kempe; “ Uni- 
cursal Curves,” by Mr. R. A. Roberts; ‘ Clif- 
ford’s Theory of Graphs,” and “The Linear Co- 
variants of the Quintic and a Calculus connected 
with the Theory of Rows,” by Mr. A. Buch- 
heim; ‘Some Consequences of the Transforma- 
tion Formula y = sin (4+ A+B+C...),” by Mr. 
J. yg 

p.m, Telegraph Engineers: ‘‘ The Telegraphs 
of the Nile Expedition,” by Gen. Webber. 

Frtpay, Nov. 13, 8 p.m. Royal Academy : “ The Face,” 
by Prof. J. Marshall. 

8.pm. New Shakspere: “The Play of Richard 
IIl.,” by the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. 

Satorpay, Nov. 14, 3 p.m. Physical: “Testing 
Thermometers at the Melting Point of Mercury,” 
by Mr. @. M. Whipple; ‘‘ The Electromotive Force 


of certain Tin Cells,” by Mr. E, F, Herroun. 





SCIENCE. 


LIeuis Agassiz: his Life and Correspondence. 
Edited by Elizabeth Cary Agassiz. In 2 
vols. (Macmillan.) 


Amone the chief scientific names of the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century 
the name of Agassiz will always stand forth 
in full prominence with a certain brilliant 
and melancholy glory all its own. To few 
men does science? owe more; from few men 
did its main achievement in the present age 
receive more steadfast, sturdy, and unreasoning 
opposition. A creature of impulse, urged 
forward from the beginning by an enthusiasm 
of knowledge no less contagious among those 
with whom his lot was cast than the enthu- 
siasm of religion or the enthusiasm of humanity 
in great preachers and great philanthropists, 
Agassiz, with all his width and depth and 
electric personality, was, nevertheless, cramped 
and hidebound from his boyhood upward by 
the restraining limitations of his Swiss sec- 
tarian theological prejudices. Two wonderful 
life-works he accomplished successfuHy. In 
the first place, his researches among fishes, 
living and extinct, resulted in the earliest 
classification with any pretence to the claim 
of naturalness in that most difficult depart- 
ment of vertebrate zoology. In the second 
place, to him more than to any other single 
man do we owe the discovery and triumphant 
demonstration of the existence and extent of 
the glacial epoch. Yet, through some strange 
fatality, the very thinker who by his theory 
of synthetic or prophetic types securely laid 
one of the main corner-stones on which 
Darwin was afterwards destined to rear his 
magnificent superstructure of the Origin of 
Species, himself refused to the very last, with 
true Celtic obstinacy and doggedness, to accept 
the natural and obvious conclusion from the 
facts he had in person so clearly proved and 
so admirably marshalled. In this matter a 
dense veil seemed to cloud and obscure his 
ardent intellect. But the aberrations of so 
great a mind may fairly be excused on the 
excellent ground of previous general good 
conduct. He loved nature much, and to him, 
therefore, much may be forgiven. 

Jean Louis Rodolphe Agassiz was born on 
May 28, 1807, at the parsonage of Motier, on 
the Lake of Morat, in Canton Vaud. His life 
divides itself into two nearly equal halves— 
the one European, the other American. 
Brought up among the pretty sub-Alpine 
hills, the boy displayed his love of beasts and 
birds, but especially of fishes, from his earliest 
childhood ; a love which afterwards slowly 
widened out by imperceptible degrees into 
scientific interest and anatomical knowledge. 
Educated at Lausanne, Ziirich, and Heidelberg, 
he was practically bilingual from the first, 
and therefore the more readily able to trans- 
plant himself successfully, on the verge of forty, 
to a new country and a new tongue. Mrs. 
Agassiz, a thoroughly competent person in 
every respect, has translated her husband’s 
polyglott correspondence with great felicity, 
and has told the story of his life with a 
simple directness admirably in keeping with 
the habits and character of her simple-minded 
hero. The smoothness of Agassiz’s younger 
days reads almost like a fairy tale to those of 
us whose lot has been cast in these latterday 
times of crowded competition. At twenty- 





one he was already engaged in arranging 
Spix’s Brazilian fishes, the tractate describing 
them being written in Latin and dedicated to 
Cuvier. At twenty-three, when he visited 
Vienna, he found himself received as a well- 
known associate in all the scientific society of 
a great capital. Soon after, we see him 
mixing freely at Paris in the company of 
Cuvier, Humboldt, and Ferussac. At twenty- 
five his appointment to the chair of natural 
history at Neuchatel put him beyond the 
period of struggle and adventure, and enabled 
him to devote his whole time and his un- 
rivalled energy to the cause of science, freed 
from the petty sordid care de lodice paranda. 
So sudden a rise would now be simply im- 
possible, even for the brilliant and precocious 
intellect of an Agassiz in person. 

Teaching was, with Agassiz, not only a 
gift; it was a passion, an enthusiasm, an 
attractive influence. At Neuchitel, his success 
was extraordinary. 


‘‘He was intellectually as well as socially a 
democrat,” says his wife, ‘‘in the best sense, 
He delighted to scatter broadcast the highest 
results of thought and research, and to adapt 
them even to the youngest and most uninformed 
minds. In his later American travels he would 
talk of glacial phenomena to the driver of a 
country stage-coach among the mountains, or 
to some workman, splitting rock at the road- 
side, with as much earnestness as if he had been 
discussing problems with a brother geologist ; 
he would take the common fisherman into his 
scientific confidence, telling him the intimate 
secrets of fish-structure or fish-embryology, 
till the man in his turn grew enthusiastic, and 
began to pour out information from the stores 
of his own rough and untaught habits of ob- 
servation. Agassiz’s general faith in the sus- 
ceptibility of the popular intelligence, however 
untrained, to the highest truths of nature, was 
contagious, and he created or developed that in 
which he believed. 


When Agassiz was twenty-seven he pub- 
lished the first number of the Potssons Fos- 
stiles. That great work, the earli r of his two 
chief title-deeds to fame, contained among its 
most novel results the remodelling of the 
classification, and especially the recognition 
of the Ganoids as a distinct order, so pregnant 
of after consequences in zoological develop- 
ment, as well as the discovery of the com- 
binations of bird-like and quasi-reptilian 
characters in the early geological fishes, and 
of the analogy existing between embryological 
phases and the introduction of the various 
successive types upon the face of the earth. 
In pointing out these admirable theories 
Agassiz was all unwillingly and unwittingly 
leading up to the later evolutionism, whose 
most stubborn enemy he was destined to show 
himself. 

“‘Except for the frequent allusion to a 
creative thought or plan,” says Mrs, Agassiz, 
‘*his introduction to the Fishes of the Old Red 
might seem to be written by an advocate of the 
development theory rather than by its most 
determined opponent, so much does it deal with 
laws of the organic world now used in support 
of evolution.” 

But to Agassiz the coincidence between geo- 
logical succession, embryonic development, 
zoological gradation, and the geographical 
distribution of animals and plants in the past 
and the present, rested not upon any material 
connexion, but upon a supposed intellectual 
coherence in the mind of the Creator. He 
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fancied he could fathom the thoughts of God. 
Fully accepting all the premisses of evolution- 
ism, he denied the obvious and almost irre- 
sistible conclusion. From first to last, the 
scheme of the universe unrolled itself definitely 
before his eyes, not as the product of self- 
contained evolution, but as the result of a 
designing anthropomorphic intelligence. 

Nevertheless, where teleological precon- 
ceptions did not outbalance his scientific 
judgment, Agassiz was capable of the saving 
grace of reconsideration and frank recanta- 
tion. His first researches in glacial phen- 
omena were brought about, indeed, by an 
incredulous visit to Charpentier at Bex, for 
the sake of exploding the absurd claims made, 
as he believed, in error by that too enthusi- 
astic apostle of glacial extension. But he 
who went to mock remained to investigate. 
Facts were too much for him: moraines and 
roches moutonnées and glacial striae were 
demonstrated visibly all over the valley to the 
naked eye; and, as there was no fundamental 
preconception here to bias his decision, Agas- 
siz forthwith opened his eyes and became the 
veritable Paul of the glacial creed. His 
Etudes sur les Glaciers fairly made the great 
Ice Age. From that day forth the existence 
of an epoch of universal glaciation through- 
out the length and breadth of both tem- 
perate zones became a prime article of the 
orthodox geological faith. He lived to see 
his own belief universally endorsed by cath- 
olic geology. 

In 1846, when Agassiz was thirty-nine, he 
went to America. At first, his visit was 
meant to be a visit only; but circumstances 
turned it into a permanent residence, and the 
welcome he received from critical Boston 
decided him to remain beyond the Atlantic, 
living over a new life in a new land. The 
first Mdme. Agassiz died during her husband’s 
absence ; and a second marriage with the lady 
who is now his biographer bound him at once 
by ties of closest relationship to his adopted 
country. Indeed, that fresh union with an 
English-speaking wife must have helped to 
give to Agassiz’s two lives an organic distincet- 
ness seldom attained by any single indi- 
viduality in this brief world of ours. Never- 
theless, the new Agassiz was the old Agassiz 
still. At Cambridge, as at Neuchatel, his 
fiery but genial individuality drew around 
him all the best spirits of the place. In 
a society which numbered among its members 
Longfellow, Lowell, Prescott, 'licknor, Mot- 
ley, Holmes, and Asa Gray, Agassiz, by right 
of his personal qualities, still stepped almost 
at once into the first rank. The account of 
his earnest professorial life at Cambridge, his 
foundation of the museum now popularly, 
though not officially, called after his name, 
his pleasant summer days in his retreat at 
Nahant, and the prodigious effect produced 
in New England in part by his lectures, and 
still more by his personality, are all given by 
Mrs. Agassiz with the delightful freshness 
of first-hand narrative. Of the immense 
influence exerted by his character upon every- 
one who knew him little doubt can possibly 
exist. ‘‘ There is hardly a naturalist to-day in 
all America,’ Dr. William James, of Harvard, 
once said enthusiastically to the present 
reviewer, ‘“‘ who doesn’t owe his adoption 
of science to the mere accident of Agassiz’s 
arriving one day in Boston, setting up there 





his zoological laboratory, and preaching with 
all the magnetic energy of his fiery nature that 
the one thing worth doing for a young man of 
promise was to come to him at once and study 
biology.” That is, perhaps, saying a great 
deal toomuch. Insuchan environment as the 
soil of New England nataralists indeed must 
spring spontaneous; but the very fact that 
Dr. James could assert it gives sufficient proof 
of the wonderful power of attraction possessed 
by the eager Vaudois zoologist. His later 
life was largely sacrificed to the cause of 
scientific education in America. When he 
ought to have been making fresh discoveries, 
he was engaged in collecting funds for his 
beloved museum. It was his fate to leave 
the Word of God and serve tables; but, in 
truth, his life’s work was already finished. 
He had fairly reached the end of his tether. 
With the publication of Darwin’s theory, he 
declined from the position of an accepted 
and respected scientific leader to that of a 
recalcitrant and reactionary scientific here- 
siarch. He could not digest the new doc- 
trines.® ‘I detest them,” Sedgwick had 
written to him long before, ‘‘ because I 
think them untrue.” A strange perversion 
of the genuine fact: they thought them 
untrue because they detested them. In all 
Agassiz’s violent denunciations on this cardinal 
point we nowhere come across one single 
reason, one definite argument, one gleam of 
the dry light of logic. Mere prejudice 
governed his conviction. Unhappily too— 
and see here how error in belief necessarily 
leads up to error in action—Agassiz was 
induced by his theoretic views on specific 
fixity into that pestilent heresy of asserting 
the total distinctness of the negro from the 
white man, thus directly playing into the 
hands of the unspeakable and doomed pro- 
slavery party. Such an error was the more 
unpardonable, because he had been in the 
south, and knew the negro; and the man 
who, knowing the negro, denies his essential 
community with ourselves, proves himself 
thereby a bad systematist, a worse psy- 
chologist, and a worst humanitarian. Of 
evolutionism he said cheerily ‘‘I trust to 
outlive this mania also.” That prediction 
was not destined to be realised. It is given 
to no man to outlive humanity. 

He lies buried in the beautiful and romantic 
cemetery at Mount Auburn, near Boston. A 
boulder chosen from the glacier of the Aar 
marks the grave of the prophet of the Great 
Ice Age: pine trees sent from his beloved 
Switzerland are fast growing up to shelter it 
with their shade. Let them protect a noble 
heart from passing censure. What he saw 
wrongly will soon be forgotten: what he saw 
rightly will last for ever. Grant ALLEN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARCHDUKE RAINER’S COLLECTION OF PAPYRI. 
Vienna: Oct. 28, 1885. 

The Neue Freie Presse of October 23 contains 
a highly interesting report of recent discoveries 
made by Prof. Karabacek and Drs. Wessely 
and Krall in the course of their exploration of 
the Archduke Rainer’s already famous collec- 
tion of papyri. 

The chief results affecting the Greek classics 
are the discovery of a papyrus with about two 
hundred verses from the épya xa juépu and the 
aonis of Hesiod, which is older than all the 
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known MSS.; of a fragment in uncial char- 
acters of the Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, 
which agrees in a remarkable manner with the 
readings of the Codex Florentinus; and of a 
fragment of the Odyssey dating from the second 
century A.D. This last piece is particularly 
valuable, as hitherto no papyri of the Odyssey 
have been met with. Among the numerous 
private papers in the Greek language, lately 
examined, there are a good many with dates 
from the reigns of Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, which throw much 
light on details of the civilisation of that period. 
Historically important are: a document drawn 
up during the short reign of the emperors 
Macrianus and Quietus, A.D. 261; and another, 
which mentions Pupienus, Balbinus, and Gor- 
dianus the younger as co-regents. 

The Coptic papyri have yielded large frag- 
ments of the translation in the Saidic dialect 
of a Greek work on Penance and Continence 
by one of the Fathers of the Church, Johannes 
Chrysostomus ; and a set of very curious in- 
structions concerning the manner of framing 
the lists of taxes, issued at the beginning of an 
indictio (in the ninth century) by Rashid, the 
Arab receiver-general in Egypt, to his subordi- 
nates. This is the only official document in the 
Coptic language that has hitherto been found. 
It proves that in the first centuries after the 
conquest of Egypt Arabic was not the only 
language used for public business. A long 
Arabic letter of the beginning of the ninth 
century, written by a Jew in square Hebrew 
characters, is most valuable for determining 
the ancient pronunciation of Arabic. The 
method of transcription differs in many respects 
from that used in later times by Jewish 
scholars. The use of the Hebrew characters 
in this document must probably be explained 
by a temporary renewal of the order of the 
Khalif Omar, which forbade the use of Arabic 
letters to Jews and Christians, 

Perhaps the most important find made is a 
strip of paper, 42 centimeters by 8°5, contain- 
ing Arabic prayers, among them one by a 
companion of the Prophet Abii Dujina. It 
dates from the ninth century. The whole text, 
as well as some marginal ornaments, have beeu 
printed froin a block of wood. It thus appears 
that the art of block printing was known to 
the Arabs more than five hundred years before 
it came into use among the Western nations. 
Perhaps we may assume that the Arabs received 
it from the Chinese and communicated it, like 
so many other elements of civilisation, to their 
European neighbours. G. BUNLER. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE first volume of Geology, Chemical, Phy- 
sical, and Stratigraphical, by Prof. Joseph 
Prestwich, will be published immediately by the 
Clarendon Press. This work is a general treatise 
on geology adapted both for elementary and ad- 
vanced students. Vol. i. treats of questions in 
chemical and physical geology, and special atten- 
tion is paid to such subjects as hydro-geology, 
the geological bearings of the recent deep-sea 
explorations, volcanic action, joints, mineral 
veins, the age of mountain ranges, and meta- 
morphism. Vol. ii., which is far advanced, 
treats of stratigraphy and palaeontology, and 
touches upon various theoretical questions. 
The author advocates the non-uniformitarian 
views of geology. The book is copiously illus- 
trated with woodcuts, maps, and plates. 


Mrs. Bryant, of the North London Col- 
legiate School, the first lady who has taken the 
degree of D.Sc. at the University of London, 
will read a paper at the Anthropological Insti- 
tute next Tuesday evening. In this communi- 
cation, which is likely to prove highly sugges- 
tive, she will describe some experiments which 
she has lately undertaken for the purpose of 
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testing the character of children. We under- 
stand that her method is to introduce the 
children to a room which they have never 
entered before, and, after allowing them to 
remain there for a few minutes, to remove them 
and require them to write a description of what 
they have seen. From these written returns 
Mrs. Bryant attempts an analysis of the char- 
acter of each child, and by practice has found 
it possible to assign comparative numerical 
values to many of their faculties. It is obvious 
that in anthropology there is wide scope for 
the work of women, and indeed a ‘‘ Womens’ 
Anthropological Society” has lately been 
founded at Washington. 


THE sixty-ninth Session of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers will be opened on Tuesday, 
November 10, when the first business will be 
the formal presentation, by the president, of the 
premiums and prizes awarded for papers sub- 
mitted last session, after which a discussion 
will be taken on ‘‘ The Steam Engine Indicator” 
and on ‘‘ Errors in Indicator Diagrams.” 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


A cory of Part II. of Dr. Murray’s new English 
Dictionary is to be laid on the table at the 
Philological Society’s first meeting of this 
session on Friday, November 6. 


GEN. Sir FREDERICK GOLDSMID has been 
appointed secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
in the room of the late Mr. Vaux. 


A DISTINGUISHED Sanskrit scholar, Prof. 
Garbe, of Kénigsberg, has gone on a pilgrim- 
age to Puna and Benares. He will stay about 
a year in India, and study, in particular, the 
Indian philosophical system. The Prussian 
Government has sent him and given him a 
liberal allowance. Dr. Hultzsch, of Vienna, 
has received an offer of the post of epigraphist 
in the Madras Presidency. 


TuE library of the late H. A. J. Munro is to 
be sold at Cambridge on Monday, November 16, 
and the four following days. 


THE Clarendon Press will publish, in a few 
days, Mr. Jowett’s translation of T'he Politics of 
Aristotle, with introduction, marginal analysis, 
essays, notes and indices. This work has been 
many years in preparation, and was originally 
undertaken for the purpose of illustrating the 
Laws of Plato. Vol. i. contains the introduc- 
tion and translation, and vol. ii., part i., the 
notes ; part ii., the publication of which is un- 
avoidably postponed for a time, will contain 
nine essays on various subjects of interest 
arising out of the study of the Politics. The 
author has in all respects followed the canons 
of interpretation by which he was guided in 
his English versions of Plato and Thucydides. 
The work is dedicated to the Rev. William 
Rogers, rector of Bishopsgate. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Ecyer Exptoration Funp.—(Wednesday, Oct. 28.) 


Tue third annual general meeting of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund was held at 3 p.m. in the theatre 
of the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, by 
permission of the managers. The chair was taken 
by Mr. C. T, Newton, C.B., who opened the pro- 
ceedings by stating that letters and messages 
expressing regret at their inability to attend the 
meeting had been received from His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, His Excellency the 
French Ambassador, the Earls of Aberdeen, Ducie, 
and Wharncliffe, the Earl Percy, the Lord Wyn- 
ford, the Dean of Windsor, Gen. Sir Charles 
Wilson, Sir John Fowler, K.C.M.G., Mr. William 
Fowler, M.P., Mr. Villiers Stuart, M.P., and Mr. 
Sheldon Amos. Mr. Newton next read over a list 
ot newly-elected vice-presidents and officers of the 
fund; the Rev. W. C. Winslow, M.A. (who is also 
hon, treasurer for America), and Mr. Henry 





Willett, of Brighton, being nominated vice-presi- 
dents ; and Sir John Fowler, Mr. William Fowler, 
M.P., and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of 
the MSS., British Museum, being appointed mem- 
bers of the committee. Also, as hon. secretary for 
Australia, Josiah Mullens, Esq., of Sydney, and 
as hon. secretary for the Dominion of Canada, 
H. R. Ives, Esq., of Montreal. These appointments 
were unanimously carried. The Chairman then 
made some remarks upon the work done on account 
of the fund during the past year by Mr. W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, who was assisted in his labours by 
Mr. F. Llewellyn Griffith, the Egyptological 
student attached to the fund. It was with peculiar 
satisfaction, said the Chairman, that he called 
special attention to the unearthing of the unspeak- 
ably precious remains of the Graeco-Egyptian city 
of Naukratis by Mr. Flinders Petrie in connexion 
with the fund. At the meeting of the Oriental 
Congress, held in London eleven years ago, he had 
himself remarked at some length on the vast im- 
portance of this great Hellenic settlement in the 
Delta of Egypt as likely to turn out one of the 
most interesting links of historical tradition in 
the world. Here the culture of Hellas in all its 
youthful prime first came face to face with 
her elder Egyptian sister in the time of the 
Psammetici and the other Pharaohs belong- 
ing to the Saite dynasty commemorated by 
Herodotus. He was not unaware at the time 
of the great difficulties with which the problem 
of its identification would be met; but in view of 
his own labours and successes at Branchidae and 
elsewhere in Asia Minor, he did not despair of the 
untying of the knot, and he was eagerly on the 
look-out for something of the kind to illustrate his 
own work and even to consolidate the results, 
chronological and archaeological, at which he had 
arrived. The Naukratis diggings had, indeed, far 
surpassed all his expectations ; and he was sure all 
who had seen the collection of amphorae, oinochoae, 
and other ceramic gems which had been on ex- 
hibition for some months past in the Vase Room of 
the British Museum, would share in the delight 
with which he had so often feasted his eyes upon 
them. There were there ample materials for com- 
parison of this wonderful store of porcelain from 
Naukratis with that of Rhodes and other specimens 
from the Greek isles and mainland; plenty of 
archaic objects of all sorts in alabaster and the 
finest of potter’s clays, illustrative of Hellenic arts 
and commerce. The Chairman added that he 
ought to mention Mr. Ernest Gardner’s voluntary 
offer to resume Mr. Petrie’s fruitful excavations, 
especially devoting his atiention to palaeographical 
research. Other branches of the inquiry centred 
in Tanis or Zoan of the Bible, but on this head he 
would call on Mr. Poole, who was more familiar 
with the subject than he himself professed to be.— 
Mr. R. Stuart Poole (hon. secretary) stated that the 
objects brought by Mr. Petrie from Tanis (Zoan) 
had arrived in this country, and might soon be seen 
on exhibition in the British Museum. These objects 
were calculated to richly illustrate the history, re- 
ligion, and domestic life of this interesting district. 
Mr. Poole then went on to say that the papyri 
found by Mr. Petrie in the ruins of private houses 
in Tanis had now been skilfully laid down. They 
had been seen by Prof. Revillout, of the Louvre, 
our first authority on the demotic writing, who had 
pronounced the demotic specimens (which con- 
stitute the majority) to be of very high interest. 
Prof. Revillout is, however, unwilling to report 
upon these documents before subjecting them to a 
closer examination, after which he will prodace an 
important analysis of those documents. An ex- 
haustive report (shortly to be published) had in the 
meanwhile been prepared by Mr. Griffith upon a 
unique papyrus containing a list of hieroglyphic 
signs with transliterations into the hieratic script, 
each sign accompanied by its name in the same 
character. This report, Mr. Poole said, had been 
approved and passed by M. Naville, who found it 
to be perfectly correct. Mr. Petrie had also pre- 
sented a report, which Mr. Griffith had edited, 
upon a geographical temple-list similar to those 
published by Dr. Brugsch, but with important 
variants. It contained the name of Khufu, 
of the {Vth Dynasty, the builder of the Great 
Pyramid, twice repeated, either as founder of 
his territorial arrangement with its priestly 
organisation, or possibly as founder of Zoan. 
Referring to the lecture which M. Naville was 





that evening to deliver upon “‘ Goshen,’’ Mr. Poole 
said that the audience would then and there have 
the opportunity of learning all that was known to 
science upon that important topographical question. 
No living Egyptologist was more cautious than 
M. Naville ; not one was more thoroughly scholar- 
like ; and the identification of sites in the land of 
Goshen, which would by-and-by be laid before his 
hearers, would be second in interest only to his 
discovery of the far-famed store-city of Pithom. 
Goshen he had found to be the eastern half of the 
Delta; but he (M. Naville) placed it further to 
the southward than did other geographers, and 
consequently nearer to Heliopolis, the On of the 
Egyptians and of the Bible.—The Chairman deeply 
regretted that the Society’s able treasurer, Mr. E. 
Gilbertson, was not present to read his financial 
statement. The sum of £1,431 had been received 
during the past year in the form of subscriptions 
and donations. Of this sum £546 had come from 
across the Atlantic, being collected and forwarded 
by the Society’s American treasurer, the Rev. 
W. C. Winslow, of Boston. This total did 
not, however, include certain special funds, 
the Student Fund and the Fowler Fund.— 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards (hon. secretary) then 
spoke upon the importance of the Fowler Fund. 
This fund was generously started by Mr. William 
Fowler, M.P., who had offered, in 1883, to give £50 
for the excavation of the mounds of Zoan (Tanis), 
provided that nineteen other donors would give 
the like amount; thus raising a special fund of 
£1,000, the last donation to be given by the 
founder. Mr. Fowler had specified that the money 
should be employed at Zoan, not only because the 
site is one of extraordinary interest, but because it 
is also of such great extent that if the society 
were not merely to nibble at the surface here and 
there they must have a full purse to draw from. 
Miss Edwards pointed out that more than three 
years had now elapsed and the Fowler Fund was 
still uncompleted, £650 having up to the present 
time been paid in. Mr. Flinders Petrie had, how- 
ever, just signified his generous intention of adding 
£50 to the paid-up subscriptions ; and Mr. Gurney 
Barclay had promised another £50 as soon as £800 
should be collected. Miss Edwards then dwelt 
upon the desirability of continuing the excavations 
at Zoan (‘Tanis), and appealed to her hearers to 
co-operate in the effort to obtain further sub- 
scribers to this fund. ‘T'wo or more members of a 
family, or two or more friends, might combine to 
make up a £50 donation, and so help to bridge 
over the gulf which separated the latest donor 
from Mr. Gurney Barclay, and that other chasin 
which separated Mr. Gurney Barclay from Mr. 
William Fowler. [It may here be mentioned that 
Miss Edwards's appeal was so far successful that, 
at the close of the meeting, Mr. D. Parrish, an 
American gentleman, added his name to the list of 
donors to the Fowler Fund, thus raising the paid- 
up total to £750.] Miss Edwards also sketched the 
probable programme of the coming season. Mr. 
Petrie will resume work at Naukratis. Leav- 
ing this work after a while to the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Ernest Gardner, he (Mr. Petrie) 
will then proceed with Mr. Griffith to either the 
principal cemetery of Zoan or to another equally 
promising site in that direction. M. Naville also, 
it was hoped, would be induced to place a short 
portion of his valuable time at the service of the 
society, and so be enabled yet further to augment 
our knowledge of the Biblical cities of Egypt. Ab- 
sorbed, though we knew him to be, Miss Edwards 
said, in The Bool: of the Dead, Mr. Naville must not 
be allowed to forget that he belongs pre-eminently 
to the Book of the Living.—Sir Charles Nicholson 
moved, and Dr. Hermann Weber seconded, and 
the meeting unanimously adopted a resolution 
presenting to the trustees of the British Museum 
an important and valuable collection of antiquities 
discovered by Mr. Petrie and M. Naville.—Mr. 
jond, C.B., the principal librarian, returned 
thanks for the trustees, and recommended a formal 
application to the Government for a grant in aid 
of the important undertakings in which the society 
is engaged.—Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., moved a 
resolution to the effect ‘‘that this meeting pre- 
sents to the Fine Art Museum, of Boston, U.S.A., 
with sincere thanks to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, 
Vice-President of the Egypt Exploration Fund, a 
selection of antiquities discovered by Mr. Petrie 
and M. Naville.”—The motion was seconded by 
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Miss Edwards, who paid an earnest tribute to the 
sympathy and support received from our Trans- 
atlantic brethren and from the Transatlantic press. 
American orientalists and archaeologists had 
already taken an important stand among the 
scholars of the world; and no more substantial 
proof could be given of the interest with which 
America regards such researches as those in which 
the society is engaged than the recent formation 
of an American Oriental Society, of an American 
School at Athens, and of an American Commission 
for the explorations at Assos.—The American 
Minister said that it gave him the greatest pleasure, 
on behalf of the trustees of the Fine Art Museum, 
of Boston, to tender their acknowledgments for 
this valuable gift, their congratulations on the 
good work done by the fund, and their best hopes 
for further and future work. These objects would, 
undoubtedly, be so used and applied in Boston, 
called ‘‘ the Athens of America,”’ as to promote that 
interest in Egyptian history, and that practical 
co-operation in the work of Egyptian exploration, 
which he understood to be the main object of the 
society. He believed that the time was fast ap- 
proaching when every enterprise for the extension 
of human knowledge, and for the alleviation or 
improvement of the general condition of mankind 
would find its co-ordinate branches on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and that the two countries would 
join hands for that purpose across the sea, which 
now no longer separated, but united them by a 
common highway. His Excellency went on to say 
that any branch of historical research which bore 
upon the confirmation or elucidation of the truths 
ot the Christian religion could not be over-esti- 
mated, and that any man who contributed to the 
elucidation of those truths conferred a benefit upon 
the human race. He begged to thank the chair- 
man for the warmth of his greeting, and in the 
name of his country he most heartily responded. 
The chairman would, however, permit him (Mr. 
Phelps) to correct him upon one point. The 
English and Americans were not cousins—they 
were brothers. ‘The Atlantic no longer sundered 
them asof old. It united them by steam and by 
electricity. Votes of donations of antiquities to 
the museums of the Louvre, of Berlin, of Carls- 
ruhe, Geneva, Bristol, Bolton, York, Liverpool, 
Sheflield, Edinburgh, Charterhouse School, «ce. ; 
including special donations to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, and the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, were then unanimously voted; and, with 
votes of thanks to the chairman, the hon. secre- 
taries of the Egypt Exploration Fund, to the 
president, hon. secretary, and managers of the 
Royal Institution, and to the president and council 
of the Archacological Institute, the proceedings 
terminated. 


(Thursday, Oct. 29.) 
M. Naville delivered a lecture on his last season's 
work for the Egypt Exploration Fund. It was 
matter of regret to him that the material results 
had not been so rich as before. The difficulties of 
discovery in the Delta, as compared with Upper 
Egypt, are due to the character of the country, 
which is wholly alluvial soil, and to the continuous 
demolition of monuments from the Roman period 
to the present time, no other stones but those of 
ancient temples being available for the needs of 
the abundant population. If, however, the results 
of this season are almost wholly scientific, we must 
remember that the determination of the obscure 
geography of the Delta is of the highest conse- 
quence in Biblical and Egyptian archaeology. 
M. Naville first excavated at Khataneh, not very 
far from Tanis, where he discovered remains of a 
temple of the remote age of the XIIth dynasty, 
anterior to the Shepherd rule, and probably to 
Abraham. ‘The burial-place of this large city 
presented very rare vases of the epoch of the 
XILIth dynasty, and burnt bones found in them 
showed the practice of cremation, though it was 
not certain that the bones were human. This is an 
extraordinary deviation from Egyptian custom as 
to both men and sacred animals. M. Naville’s 
most important result was the identification 
of Saft-cl-Henna, near Zagazig, a site of a 
large ancient town, with the capital of 
Goshen. The monuments found here had been 
mostly destroyed, but enough remained to show 
that a monolithic sanctuary of the date of Nec- 





tanebo IT., the last Pharaoh, stood here; and his 
statue, unhappily broken, was also rescued, and 
was exhibited to the audience, with drawings of 
the sculptures of the sanctuary. The name of 
Kesem, here found as that of the capital of the 
nome or province of Arabia, has been long identi- 
fied with Goshen or Gesem, but no site had yet 
been surely fixed. We could now safely do this, 
and so fix also the territory of Arabia—first a 
district and then a nome. It is remarkable that 
this nome was first constituted by Rameses IL., 
and we thus understand how the land of Goshen 
became the land of Rameses. The god Sopt, a 
form of the sun and a warlike divinity, was here 
reverenced as residing in a sacred sycamore. It 
may now be considered highly probable that the 
land of Goshen, exceeding in extent the Arabian 
nome, reached Pithom on the east and nearly 
Heliopolis or On on the south. 


FINE ART. 

SOME WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 
Mr. WaAtLuis has devoted one side of his 
“French Gallery’ this year to a collection of 
pictures by Prof. L. C. Miiller, all of which 
have in previous years been painted for him, 
and are now lent for exhibition by the several 
owners. Representing as it does the work of 
some ten years, the collection does not impress 
by its size; but Prof. Miiller, broad in effect as 
his pictures are, does not belong to the modern 
slapdash school, but paints with exceeding care 
and patience. The result of this high respect 
for his art and his gifts is seen in the splendid 
quality of his pictures, which in strength, in 
colour, and light would completely overwhelm 
most modern work. Here is the famous 
‘*Cairene Café,” with its intent tric-trac 
players and its statuesque coffee maker ; here 
also is ‘* The Guardian of the Sacred Well,” 
which, as a piece of mere realistic painting of 
light and broken wall, could scarcely be ex- 
celled, while it is not less admirable for the 
dignity and simplicity of its design and the 
fine feeling in the figures. Scarcely less to be 
admired are the scenes*in,the desert, alive with 
animals and figures bathed in Eastern light, and 
each figure a lifelike study; and ‘‘An Alme’s 
Admirers,” with its admirably poised dancer and 
enamoured audience. As usual, there are here 
somegtine works by Carl Heffner, but his large 
view of ,Windsor seems to us to be scarcely up 
to his usual mark, and there is a mannerism 
both in design and colour in his smaller works 
which begins to tell. The rest of the pictures 
are scarcely so good as we expect from Mr. 
Wallis; but we may except ‘‘ Pursued”’ and 
‘*A Horse Fair in Germany,” by W. Velten, 
“Left to the Church,” by C. Mayr Graz, 
“Dragging for Launces,” W. H. Bartlett, 
“Le Forgeron,” by E. Allan - Schmidt,” 
“Studying his Score,’ by Carl Rickelt, and 
some others. 

The most striking picture at Messrs. Tooth’s 
galleries is the ‘‘ Ave Maria” of L. Bazzaro. 
Some white-robed monks are seen kneeling 
hastily and uncomfortably in a boat upon a 
lake or large pond, which is apparently in or 
near the grounds of their monastery. The 
startling effect of the picture is produced by 
the contrast of the reflections in the water. 
Behind, a long white wall, overtopped with 
trees, stretches right across the canvas, On 
this the warm low sun strikes and sends a vivid 
yellow reflection of it into the lake. In the 
front, where the boat floats, the deep blue sky 
is reflected; and dividing the blue from the 
yellow is the sombre and neutralising reflection 
of the tree-tops. It is a strong effect strongly 
realised, and the picture, as a whole, is im- 
pressive, if somewhat sensational. The Euglish 
school is fairly represented here, especially by a 
very clever picture by Seymour Lucas, where 
we see a buxom young village maiden flirting 
with a soldier of the last century, to the dis- 
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comfiture of her civilian lover, who watches 
them jealously from the window-seat. There 
is a good large Leader, which would be 
still more enjoyable if it did not hang 
so close to a little gem of a landscape 
by T. Collier. Among other English land- 
scapes are ‘‘Crossing the Common,” by C. 
Smith, with a fine evening sky; a large and 
solemn wood-scene by Ernest Parton (not, we 
fancy, a very recent picture), and good ex- 
amples of A. J. Hook, W. L. Wyllie, J. Clayton 
Adams, and others. Among the more notable 
of the foreign works are Hugo Salmson’s 
‘*Communion,” the head of a girl in white like 
a Bastien Lepage; a large picture of French 
harvesters by Léon Lhermitte; two pleasant 
heads by G. Jacquet ; a fine small Van Marcke, 
and clever pictures by Binet, Heffner, Kuehl, 
Galofre, Madrazo, Sorbi, Schloesser, Senet, 
Luis Jiminez, &c. One of many artists with 
unpronounceable names is Brykierfiekdiez, by 
whom there is a very spirited and well-painted 
scene called ‘‘Gossips.”” We are afraid to 
hazard a guess as to the nationality of the 
soldier who has left his white pony to flirt with 
a peasant girl; and we recommend to the con- 
sideration of Messrs. Tooth that it might be 
convenient to give a little more information in 
his catalogue about the foreign artists whom 
they introduce to the British public and about 
the locality of their subjects. Itis not every- 
body who has heard of Brykierfiekdiez, nor of 
Carmiericke, to say nothing of Crachorski and 
Kleazyinski. Ina smaller room are some old 
friends, including Alma-Tadema’s ‘‘ Seasons,” 
and Hook’s ‘‘ Wild Harbourage,” and there is 
also a charming and new Edouard Frére. 

At McLean’s Gallery is the picture which 
first brought Munckacsy to fame. It looks 
rather black, this ‘‘Last Day of the Con- 
demned,”’ but it is doubtful whether the artist 
has ever painted anything with a finer dramatic 
sense, or with greater power. Of the newer 
pictures the finest is ‘‘ A Shepherdess, Brittany,” 
by Pierre Billet, a study in the Millet vein, 
but original and fine both in expression and 
colour. Abounding in character, truly studied, 
and very dexterous in execution, is Benlliure’s 
‘* Preaching in a Parish Church in Valencia, 
Spain.” Itis a pity it is so grimy and crude 
in colour. Open to much the same praise and 
blame is ‘‘ Les Offrandes 4 Notre Dame de la 
Salut,” by A. Mas y Fondevilla. The collec- 
tion also includes a choice example of Andreotti, 
‘The Vintner’s Daughter” ; a good but rather 
dull and empty Israels; a nice little Edouard 
Frére; a clever, but rather vulgar, Madrazo ; a 
very pretty figure of a lady putting on hex 
gloves for ‘‘The Morning Walk,” by V. Brozik, 
and minor examples of Rosa Bonheur, Albert 
Moore, Sir J. D. Linton, L. W. Hawkins, G. 
H. Boughton, Roybet, Reuben, and other good 
artists too numerous to mention. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK 
AT VENICE, 
London: Oct. 30, 1885. 

Last July, under the superintendance of the 
able Venetian antiquary, Signor Giacomo Boni, 
a hole was dug at the N.W. angle of the great 
Campanile in the Piazza of St. Mark with 4 
view to discover the materials and construction 
of its foundations —a point of especial interest, 
as it can obviously have been no easy matter to 
construct a safe bed for a building of such 
enormous height and mass on the rather 
treacherous bottom of a Venetian lagune. 
Though it is close upon a thousand years since 
this foundation was constructed the Campanile 
yet remains without visible settlement, and is 
almost, if not absolutely, without inclination 
from the perpendicular. On reaching a depth of 
about two feet five inches below the present 
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paving of the Piazza an older pavement made 
of ‘‘herring-bone” brickwork was discovered. 
This is the pavement shown in Gentile Bellini’s 
great picture of the square of St. Mark, painted 
shortly before the year 1500. 

The Campanile, which is built of brick, rests 
on a plinth of massive stonework, with three 
offsets or footings visible above the modern 
level of the Piazza; two other offsets are 
hidden between the present and old pavement, 
so that originally its visible plinth consisted of 
five stone footings. Below this once visible 
plinth are seven courses of massive stone blocks, 
finishing at the bottom with a course nearly 
three feet thick, which rests on a double layer 
of stout oak planks, laid crosswise. This oaken 
floor rests on a mass of closely driven piles, 
formed (strange to say) of posts only about 
eight inches in diameter, not of oak, but of the 
soft white poplar which grows in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Venctian lagunes. 

The area of this wooden platform is only a 
few inches larger than that of the stone base 
of the Campanile, and depends for its solidity 
on the extreme density of the clay bed into 
which the piles are driven. Though nearly ten 
centuries have elapsed since this foundation was 
constructed, the wood, both the oak and the 
white poplar, are well preserved, and have not 
lost their ligneous and fibrous character — 
thanks to the preserving influence of the dense 
clay in which they are embedded. The piles 
are made each of a small tree, rougbly rounded, 
and the oak planks of trees rudely squared and 
then sawn in half, 

Sig. Boni notes that at an early period in the 
histery of Venice it was the custom to use local 
woods, such as the oak, the poplar, and the 
elm; but that later on, when the Venetian 
territory had become more extended, the fine 
conifers from the lower slopes of the Alps came 
into use. Thus he has discovered that the 
foundations of the Doge’s Palace, constructed 
early in the fourteenth century, rest on a 
double layer of planks of red larch-wood from 
Cadore. 

There is also an important difference in the 
method of constructing the foundations of the 
older Campanile and of the Doge’s Palace. In 
the first case piles are driven in, forming a 
wooden base, with very little spread beyond the 
base of the tower; in the second case, that of 
the palace, no piles are used, but a very ex- 
tended base is formed by a large series of pro- 
jecting footings, so that the weight is distributed 
over @ much larger surface than that of the 
visible base of the wallsor columns. The stone 
of which the large foundation blocks of the 
Campanile are formed is very various. Several 
kinds of trachyte and porphyry occur —grey, 
red, and green, and also some of the fine hard 
Istrian limestone, which is also used in the 
tomb of Theodoric at Ravenna, with its mar- 
velous dome cut out of one solid block of stone. 
The porphyritic stones employed are of extreme 
hardness, and their use implies a wonderful 
amount of patient labour on the part of the 
ninth-century workmen. The mortar in which 
the blocks are set is made of the weak white 

Istrian lime mixed with sand, and this has 
mostly perished, owing to the lime possessing 
no hydraulic qualities. In the oldest part of 
the Doge’s Palace the same weak lime was used, 
without any admixture of sand; but after the 
year 1424 the stronger ‘‘ black lime” of Albet- 
tone was employed with much improved results. 
The fact is, however, that when large and 
carefully squared blocks of stone are used it 
matters but little what the quality of the mortar 
is, or whether any mortar is used at all. Thus, 
im mapy of the most carefully constructed 
buildings of ancient Rome no mortar at all is 
used, and in other cases it is merely a thin 
stratum of pure lime, laid there, not to bind the 
blocks together, but merely to give their beds 


a more smoothly fitting surface. An interest- 
ing paper, illustrated with a very minute and 
careful drawing, to record these discoveries 
about the foundations of the Campanile, has 
been published by Sig. Boni in the Archivio 
Veneto (Serie II.), vol. xxix., part 2. 

J. H. MIpDLeETon. 








ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS AT WHITLEY CASTLE AND 
SOUTH SHIELDS. 


Liverpool: Oct. 31, 1885. 
There has just been discovered at the Roman 
station of Whitley Castle, near Alston, the right- 
hand lower corner of an inscribed Roman 
tablet. The letters—few in number—upon it 
are important. They are 


°g III V; 

0 * LEG* 

S°PR°BR. 
and evidently refer to an imperial legate whose 
term of office was during the third consulate 
of some emperor, (C)’S Ill. being the com- 
mencement of the remaining part. I am in- 
clined to read co(m)siu/) 11. Vi(rie) (Lup)o 
Leg(ato) Aug(usti) co(u)s(ulari)  Pr(ovsnciae) 
Br(itanniae). Sub will have to be taken as 
understood before Virio. The letters BR at the 
end are plain, and are not PR for praetore. The 
third consulate of Septimi:s Severus was in 
AD. 202; and, as he was never consul a fourth 
time, the numeral 111. followed the abbreviation 
cos in all inscriptions in which his name 
occurred after that date, and in which his con- 
sulships were mentioned. 

Virius Lupus was legate in Britain, as we 
know from other sources, in A.D. 197; but in 
A.D. 205 we find Lucius Alfenius Senecio hold- 
ing that title. Whether Lupus was in our 
island the whole of the intervening time has 
hitherto been unknown, but from this inscrip- 
tion I think we may gather that he was here 
as late as A.D. 202, if not later. 

At South Shields a small altar, 2 feet 3 inches 
in height, of sandstone has been found in- 
scribed 

D* ESCVLAP * 
P * VIBOLEIVS 
SECVNDVS 
ARAM 
os 
There is a praefericulum sculptured on the right 
side, and on the left a patera. The expansion, 
of course, is D(eo) Esculapio. P(ublius) Vibo- 
leius Secundus, Aram D(onum) D(at). It is the 
fifth dedication to Aesculapius found in Britain, 
so far as recorded. 
W. THomrson WATKIN. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


Mr. Huperr HERKOMER will deliver his in- 
augural lecture as Slade Professor at Oxford, 
on Wednesday, November 18. 


Mr. Percy GARDNER has been re-elected to 
the Disney Professorship of Archaeology at 
Cambridge. 


Tne University of Cambriage has made a 
grant of £100, from the Worts travelling 
scholars’ fund, to Mr. Ernest A. Gardner to 
enable him to undertake archaelogical research 
at Naukratis in conjunction with Mr. Petrie. 
We understand that Prof. Sayce will also, for 
a short time, make one of the party. 


Tue Standing Counsel to the University of 
Oxford has given an opinion that the delegates 
of the common fund, though not empowered 
to make a grant of money to the proposed 
school of archaeology at Athens, may yet found 





scholarships tenable there. 











THE STAGE. 


Miss CALHOUN, the young and gifted American 
lady, whose impersonation of Dora last 
summer in ‘‘ Diplomacy” is yet fresh in the 
memory of all who witnessed that delight- 
ful performance, has just come back to us. 
Having left these shores on August 23, Miss 
Calhoun re-embarked for England after a brief 
stay of only five weeks in her Californian home, 
and landed at Liverpool on Sunday last, No- 
vember 1. Her re-appearance on the London 
boards may be looked for about the end of 
this year, or early in January. That she will be 
warmly welcomed is very certain. 


Mr. BucHANAn’s drama, ‘‘ Alone in London,” 
was produced at the Olympic Theatre on Mon- 
day, and met with an emphatic, if not an un- 
qualified, success. It contains little or nothing 
that is new to the stage, but the material is 
cleverly handled. The lines of drawing, both 
as to plot and character, are broad and 
bold, without any pretence of subtlety. One 
scene, the last of the second act, is vigorously 
wrought up to a climax of pathos and some 
power; and another scene, comprising the 
whole of the last act, is skilfully constructed to 
build up the interest to the fall of the curtain. 
But better than either of these is the first scene 
of the sluice houses in the third act. This is 
really a powerful piece of dramatic writing. and 
it was powerfully acted. The manipulation of 
the forged note and the business of the lamp is 
as ingenious in its way asthe famous chapter in 
Les Misérables, in which the villains in’ the 
garret become the instruments of their own ruin. 
Other scenes in Mr. Bu:hanan’s play are less to 
our taste. Many passiges of the dialogue are 
strongly written, but as literature the play is 
certainly not strong. Probubly the author did 
not wish it to be so. The acting was admirable 
from first to lasi: Miss Roselle was im- 
passioned ; Miss Harriet Jay most picturesque 
and pathetic; Mr. Standing manly and ef- 
fective; and Mr. Boyne as full of humour as of 
genuine tragic passion. 


MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
A “SPECIAL GRAND” concert was given last 
Thursday week at Covent Garden Theatre. 
Mesdames Valleria and Trebelli and Mr. Santley 
sang light and sentimental songs, which, 
to use a hackneyed phrase, ‘ brought down 
the house.” Mdme. Norman Néruda played 
with her usual charm and finish two move- 
ments from Mendelssohn’s ever-popular Violin 
Concerto. An overture entitled ‘* Peveril of 
the Peak” was performed for the first time. 
Mr. E. H. Thorne, with this composition, won 
the prize of twenty-five guineas offered by Mr. 
W. H. Thomas, and awarded by Mr. KE. Prout. 
The overture is not a very striking piece of music, 
but it contains much which testifies to the com- 
poser’s ability, and also to his diffilence. The 
encouragement thus given to native musicians 
to write is worthy of note. We refer not so 
much to the money stimulus as to the ever- 
increasing chances of getting their works pro- 
duced. 

Antonin Dvorak’s Symphony No. 2 in D 
minor was performed last Saturday afternoon 
at the Crystal Palace. This work, produced 
last April at one of the Philharmonic 
Society’s concerts, under the composer's 
direction, is not a pirce de occasion easily 
applauded and easily forgotten, but a com- 
bination of genius and labour, of whic’ time 
alone can test the character and strength, 
A symphony, if made of the true stuff, will be 
none the worse—nay all the better —for keep- 
ing. And so far as we can judge of this one of 
Dvorak’s after two hearings, it will keep a long 
time, and each fresh perforraance will strengthen 
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past impressions and reveal new beauties. The 
quaint thoughts, the unexpected changes of | 
rhythm, the bold harmonies, the varied tone- | 
painting, will gradually become familiar to us ; 
but, no longer dazzled by novelty, we shall be 
better able to estimate the work at its true 
value. It is pleasant in this age of mushroom | 
celebrity to meet with a man who writes for the 
future rather than the present. The symphony, 
splendidly performed under Mr. Manns’ direc- 
tion, was well received. Signorina Gemma 
Luziani made her first appearance, and was 
heard in Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto. She 
rendered the music with neatness and decision, 
and bids fair to become an excellent player. 
Mr. W. Winch was the vocalist, and his pleasing 
voice and graceful style of singing secured for 
him much applause. A graceful romance from 
the Serenade in G for strings, by Mozart; the 
“Oberon” overture, and Sullivan’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice’? music completed the programme. 
The first concert of the season of the Borough 
of Hackney Choral Association was held last | 
Monday at the Town Hall, Shoreditch. The pro- 
gramme commenced with Schiibert’s Mass in I, 
This work, written by a youth of only seven- | 
teen years of age, has justly been regarded as 
one of the most wonderful specimens of the 
prcocity of genius, The choral singing was 
exceedingly good, especially in the ‘ Cum 
sancto spiritu,” which, by the way, was taken 
at somewhat more than allegro vivace pace. A 
little fault could be found here and there with 
the performance, but the time at disposal for 
rehearsal with band scarcely admits of perfec- | 
tion. Inthe second part of the concert was | 
given Mr. Prout’s dramatic cantata, ‘‘ Alfred,” | 
written a few years ago specially for the 
society. Choir and band were heart and soul in 
the work, and the performance was—so far as 
these and the conductor were concerned— | 
entirely satisfactory. The solo vocalists were 
Miss Clara Leighton, Mr. Selwyn Graham, and | 
Mr. J. Bridson. The lady sang with taste and | 
great purity of intonation, but with the gentle- 
men there were moments when one had to accept 
the will for the deed. The hall was well filled, | 
and the audience enthusiastic. | 
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We need not speak in detail about the second 
Richter concert last Tuesday evening. There 
was no novelty in the programme—for the 
Andante and variations in D minor for strings 
and horns, by Mozart, can scarcely count as 
such, The performance of the Love-Duet 


from ‘‘ Die Walkiire,” by Madame Valleria and | 


Mr. E. Lloyd, was exceedingly fine. Brahms’ 
Symphony in D received a most careful render- 
ing from Herr Richter, who, by the way, used a 
score. Beethoven’s ‘“ Leonora,” No. 2, opened 
the concert. The tone of the strings still seems 
to us to lack tone. 

The performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Mors et Vita ” 
for the first time in London at the Albert Hall 
last Wednesday evening naturally attracted a 
large audience. Mr, Barnby took many of 
the movements at a quicker rate than Herr 

Richter ; and although perhaps less in accord- 
ance with the composer’s tempi, we think the 
change in most cases an improvement. The 
Dies Irae, the Lacrymosa, and the Judex 
movements, however, were certainly too fast. 


Of the work itself we have nothing new to say. | 


We doubt whether it will prove as great a 
success as the ‘‘ Redemption,” although from 
a purely musical point of view it is in our 
opinion, superior. Mdme. Albani and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley were all in excellent voice. 


| Miss Hilda Wilson, who sang in place of Mdme. 


Patey, was very successful. The choir hada 
fine opportunity of distinguishing itself, and 
of this it took full advantage. Mr. Barnby 
conducted throughout with the utmost care. 

J. S. SuEepLock. 
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Ex-Presidert of the Anthropological Society of London and of the British 
Naturalists’ Society ; Foreign Associate of the Anthropological Society of 
Paris ; Corresponding Member of the Anthropolog’cal ciety of Berlin; 
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ington, ena of the Philosophical Institute of Bath. 
‘This Work is 4 d scription of the distinctive physicul and other charac- 
teristics of the different nationalities which have entered into the cou posi- 
tion of the British people. 


Bristel : J. W. ARROWSMITH. London: TRUBNER & Co. 


COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM. 


By WILLIAM D. HOWELLS, 


Author of ‘* The Undiscovered Country,’ ‘fA Foregone Conclusion,’’ 
‘*The Lady of the Aroostook,’’ Kc., Ke. 


* A love story with a happy ending.’’—Saturday Review. , 

** In many respects one of the most interesting of Mr. Howeill’s novels.”’—Seotsman., 

* ‘Phe picturesque gallery of figures which have been fashioned by the cunning hand of Mr. Howells contains 
no more interesting personage than Silas Lapham,”—Figaro. 

* Myr. Llowells is one of the best living wiiters of American fiction ; and this work sparkles with wit, while it 
is far from being destitute of those higher qualities which the author is known to possess.” — Academy. 
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Lonpon: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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J. & R. MAXWELL’S 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
| In1 vol.; at all Libraries; price 10s. 6d., extra cl. (post 6d. 
HIS GOOD ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 


“Tt is seldom that a novel of jsuch all-round merit comes under the 
reviewer's notice.”—Public Opinion. 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD'S NOVELS. 
Cheap and Revised Edition.—Price 2s., boards; 
| 2s. 6d., cloth (post 4d.) 7 
THE WITCH’S HEAD. By H. Rider 
HAGGARD, Author of “‘ King Solomon’s Mines,” 


“ Mr. Rider Haggard’s delightful book has made us laugh and made us 
ery. —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAP EDITION of MR3. LOVETT CAMERON’s 
NOVELS 


Price 2s., bds.; 25. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.) 
PURE GOLD. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, 
Author of “ Vera Nevill,” “ Worth Winning,” &c., 


* A singularly attractive and weli-told tale."—Jforning Post. 
CHEAP EDITION of Mrs. POWER O’DONOGHUE’S 
NOVELS. 
Price 2s , bds.; 2s.6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.) 


‘UNFAIRLY WON. Mrs. Power 
O’DONOGHUE, Author of “A Reggar on Horse- 
back,” &e. 

* An excitiog and well-told story."—JJlustrate? London News. 


4 NEW SOCIETY NOVEI. BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In1 vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 35 6d.half-mor.(post 4d.) 


PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 


** Paul Sterne’ is not dull—th: re is plenty of incident and pathos.” 
Lemdon Fig 0d. 


A STORY OF LOVE AND CONSPIRACY. 
Price 1s., paper covers; 1s. 6d., cloth limp (postage 2d.) 


DAMAGES. By Vincent M. Holt 


**A remarkab'e story of love thwarted by social prejudice, and dam>ges 
obtained by conspiracy.” 


THE POLITICAL QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 
Just ready, price 1s., paper covers ; 1s. 6d., cl., (post 2d.). 
WHY I AM A CONSERVATIVE. By 

AN ELECIOR. 

This book, coming out on the eve of the General Election, will be fount 
of great velue to all voters, It is fall of plain reasoning and cu'lected facts 
treatin of political matters, 








London: J.& R. MAXWELL, 33 & 35, St. Bride-street, 
Ludgate Circus; and 13, 14, & 15, Shoe Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers, &c. 
TadE LIFE OF A GREAT THEOSOPHIST. 

Now ready, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


JACOB BOEHME: his Life and Teaching, 


Studies in Theosophy. By the late Pr. H. L. MARTENSEN, Metropolitan 
of Denmark. Translaied from the Danish by T. Ro¥s EVANs. 








RABBI JOSEPH’S TZEENAU UREEXNAL. 
| Now rca’y, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A RABBINICAL COMMENTARY on 


Traaslated from the Judémo-Polish by Paua Isaac 
With Lotroduc- 


GENESis. 

HeERSHON, Author ot ** Trea-ures of the Talmud,” &c. 

tory Preface by the Ven. Archdeacon FARBAR, D.D. 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Patern-stcr-row. 


THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF H.M.S. 
** CHALLENGER.” 
Now ready, ** Zoology,” Vol. XIL, Royal 4to, price 60s., cloth. 


REPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS 


vu of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. “CHALLENGER” during the YEARS 

1873 6, under the Command of Captsin G, 5. NARES, R.N., F.R.S,, aod 

Captain F, T. THOMSON, R.N. Prepxred under the superintendence of 

the late Sir C. W. THOMSON, F.R.S,, and now of JOHN MURRAY, one of the 

Naturalists of the Expedition. 

*,* Vol. XID. contains Part XXIV, ‘Report on the Annelida Polychwta.” 

By Professor W. C. MCINTOSH, F.R.S, 

Printed for H.M, Stationery-office; published by Order of H.W. Govern 
ment : sold by LONGMANS & CO,; JOHN MURRAY; MACMILLAN &CO., 
SIMPKIN & CO., TRUBNER & CO, F. STANFORD, J. D, LOTTE, 
and KEGAN PAUL & CO., London: A. & C, BLACK and DLovGLas & 
Fouts, Edinburgh ; and by A. THOM & Co., and HODGES, FIGGIs, & 
Co., Dublin. 
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NOW READY. Price Onx Suiuna (post-free, 1s. 3d.), Ilustrated with Four Whole-page and Twenty 


other Engravings. 


THE MISLETOEK BOUGH 


THE NEW ANNUAL 
By the AUTHOR of “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” Xe. 


Lonpon: J. & R. MAXWELL. And at all Booksellers. 
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Just Published, 8vo, cluih, 103, 6d, 


EVILLE (Dr. ALB.) PROLEGOMENA 


of the HISTURY of RELIGIONS, By ALBERT REVILLE, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in the Co.lege de Fra: ce, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1x84, Translated 
from the French, With an Latroductioa by Professor MAX MULLER, 





THE HIBBERT LECTURES, 1884, 


EVILLE (Prof. A.) ON the ORIGIN 


and GROWTH of RELIGION as Illustrated by the NATIVE 
ReLIGIONS of MEXICO and PERU, Translated by the Rev, P. H. 
WICKSTEED, 8vo, cloth, 103. 6d, 





THE BIBBEKT LECTURES, 1885, 


PROFESSOR PFLEIDERER.—LEC- 


TURES on the INFLUENCE of the APOSTLE PAUL on the 
DEVELOPMENT of CHRISTIANITY. By O. PFLEIDERER, D_D . Professor 
of Theology, University of Berln. Translated by the Kev, J. FREDERICK 
SMITH, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 

Londua ; WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
And 20 South Fredrick Street, Edinburgh, 


Now ready, price 5s, 


- 
HE JOURNAL 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Vol. XV., Part I. NOVEMBER, 1883. 

Contains Papers by J. G. GARSON, M.D. ; JEAN I/HeUREUX, M.A.; 
A. L. Lewis, Ad niral F. 8, TrReMLett, J. H. Kerry-NICHOLLS, Prince 
ROLAND, BONAPARTE, Professor A. H. KEANE; Dr. H. RINK, and 
FRANCIS GALTON, F.K.8. (President). 
London ; TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate-hiil. 





Now ready, demy Svo, cloth, price 30s. ; cash price, 
24s., postage 6d. 

THE PARLIAMENTARY ELECTION 
ACTS tor ENGLAND and WALES. With Notes, 
History,andSummary. ByJ.M.Letyand W.D.1. 
Foulkes, Barristers-at-Law. 

“A succinet, comyrehensive, and highly useful digest of the 149 laws 
which at present govern Ferliamentary ¢lections."—Daily Telegraph. 

London: WM. CLOWEs & Sons, Limited, 27 Flect Street. 





Just published, demy 8v0, cloth, price 17s, 6d.; cash 
rice, 148 , postage 6d, 


A GUIDE to ELECTION LAW, and the 


LAW and PRACTICE of ELECTION PETITIONS. 
By YARBOROUGH ANDERSON, M.A., LL.B.; and 
CHARLES EDWARD ELLIs, B.A., Berristers-at-Law. 
Being the Fourth Edition otf LELGH and LE 
MARKCHANT’S ELECTION LAW, 

London : Wm. CLowEs & Sons, Limited, 27 Fleet Street. 


\ ILLIAM TYNDALE’S FIVE BOOKS 


’ of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530, Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew's Bible ot 
1537, rtephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Vestament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Margina! Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 

By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in sepacate form, is made from the copy in th 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies, 
It yal Svo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternost 
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world, 
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Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing extreme 
Solubility, and developing the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


PURE—EASILY DIGESTED—ECONOMICAL. 


From Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D., President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, &c. 
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I have never tasted Cocoa that Ilikesro well. It 


forms a ape pleasant both in flavour and odour. It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 


organs are weak.’ 


J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, and Sydney, N.S.W. 


Dp" DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 
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& CO’JS NEW BOOKS. 








NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, price 63.,a POPULAR EDITION of MR. HU: GH 
CONWAY’S NEW STORY, 
A FAMILY AFFAIR. 
By HUGH CONWAY, 
Author of “ Called Back,” “ Dark Days,” &c. New and Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 68. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MISS YONGE. 


NUTTIE’S FATHER. 


By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 123. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW STORY. 


WHITE HEATHER. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Author of “A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Judith Shakespeare,” &c. 
3 vols., Crown 8vo, 3is. 6d. 


VOICES CRYING in the WILDERNESS. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








A NEW BOOK BY HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


THE SEVEN GIFTS. Addressed to the Diocese of 


Canterbury, in his Primary Visitation. By EDWARD WHITE, Archbishop. 
Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE RIGHT REV. THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
ADDRESSES to CHILDREN. By the Right Rev. 
WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, Bishop of Ripon. Feap.8vo. [Just ready. 
A NEW BOOK BY THE VERY REV. THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S, 





THE DISCIPLINE of the CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 


Sermons PBC, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By the Very Reverend R. W. | 


CHURCH, D.C.L cg of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo. 
W AND POPULAR EDITION. 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, THE LIFE of. | 


Chietly Told in his own Letters. _ Edited by his Son, FREDERICK | 
MAURICE, With Two Portraits. Fourth and Popular Edition. 2 vols., 
Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 


A NEW ar BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 
S'RMONS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector of Lincoln | 


College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Just ready. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL INTIME. Translated from the | 


French, with an Introduction, by Mrs, T. H. WARD. 2 vols., mn eee 0. = 
Just rea 


CIJARLES LAMB, THE COLLECTED WOKKS of. 


tdited, with Sateodustion and Notes, by the Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A., 
Beater. at the Temple. In 8 vols., one 8v, 5s. each. 

res AY ge fo of ELIA. II.—PLAYS, POEMS, and MISCELLANEOUS 

FSSAYS 


ULYSSES; and other ESSAYS Vol. IIL, next week. 


MARIUS the EPICUREAN: his ET as and Ideas. 
Ry WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College ;_ Author of ‘* The 
Renaissance: Studies in Art and Poetry,’ &c. Second ‘Edition. 2 vols., 
tvo, 12s. [ Immediately. 

A NEW BOOK BY MR. ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


BAD TIMES: an Essay on the Present Depression of | 


Trade. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archi- 
pelago,” &c. Crown 8vo. [Neat week. 


MACMILLAN’S SIX-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIORIES REVIVED. By Henry James, Author of 


“ ps American,” ‘‘ The Europeans.” Two Series. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
- + RS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW STORY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
US”: an Old-Fashioned Story. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
W: ith Illustrations by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 
3y the SAME AUTHOR. beg Illustrations by Walter Crane. 
In Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. ea In’Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
ROSY. GRA NDMOTHER DEAR. | ‘* CARROTS.” 


TWO LITTLE WAIFS. THE TAPESTRY ROOM. | TELL ME A STORY. 
CHRISTMAS TREE LAND.| A CHRISTMAS CHILD. | THE CUCKOO CLOCK 


LOUIS AGASSIZ: his Life and Correspondence. 
Edited by ELIZABETH CARY AGASSIZ. 2 vols., Crown 8vo, 18s. 


The TIMES says :-—‘“ The task of writing the life of Agassiz could not have fallen 
into more ¢ ompetent hands....... The work of Agassiz was of the most multifarious 
kind, and when he died he was the most popular man in America. In the admirable 
lite before us we are able to follow the man from his boyhood, through his student 
days, when he determined to climb to the first ranks among naturalists, through his 
ea: ly investigations and struggles with poverty, his visits to all the museums of 
a the Continent......and the accumulation of one series of researches on 
another 


A NEW POEM by LORD TENNYSON. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, 


No. 313, for NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains— 

VASTNESS. By Lorp TENNYSON. SOME AMERICAN NOTES, 
CULTURE and SCIENCE. A. E. Son- OOS itn we weit and the 

NENSCHRIN. RENCH REVOL 
AUSTRIA’S potaor $7 the EAST. wis, DYMOND. pink eos. By Mrs. 
ON CLASSIC GROU <ITCHIE (Miss THACKERAY). 
THE DEPRESSION ar “ ENGLISH.” AN INDIAN VILLAGE, 

By W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 





Lonpon: ‘MACMILLAN & CO., -Beprorp STREET, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.—New Volume. 
IN MEMORIAM. 18mo, 4s. 6d. 
Also an Edition on Large Paper. 8vo. 
In a few days —NEW PART XXI. (VERSE to WATER MUSIC), price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONAXY of MUSIC and MU S ICIANS 





| LECTURES INTRODUCTORY to. 


III.—MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL; —_ OP it atom of | 


(A.D. 1450-1885). a EMINENT WRITERS, English and Foreign. With 
Illustrations and oodcuts. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., 
Director ot the Royal College of st 8vo. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., ri 
XXI., 3s.6d.each. Parts XV. — XVI.,7s. Parts XVII. and XViil., 
Vow. I., IL., and IITI., 8vo, 21s. eac 

“tL. A to IMPROMPTU. Vol. II. IMPROPERIA to PLAIN SONG. 
Vol. Til. PLANCHE to SUMER IS ICUMEN IN. 


‘THE DISTRIBUTION of LAND in ENGLAND, 
HISTORICAL SKETCH of. By W. LLOYD BIRKBECK, Master of Dew 
ing College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. [ Immediately. 


‘THE STUDY of the LAW of the CONSTITUTION, 


By A. V. DICEY, B.C.L., of the laner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Vinerian Professor of English Law; Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

The Law Quarterly Review says :—‘‘ This admirable course of lectures is really an 
introduction to the study of the Constitution. For the first time we have it 
examined from the point of view of the comparative jurist, the historian, the 
politician, and the practical lawyer....... Mr. Dicey seems to have been the first to 
| examine our institutions with a combination of the resources which are now opened 
| to us by scientific jurisprudence and history, and the combined training of a prac- 
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